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CHRONICLE I, The United Mine Workers sent paid agitators into Colo- 


Home News.—Reliable information about the real 
cause of the labor war in Colorado is still lacking. Miners 
and operators have issued statements, but as yet it is 
difficult to say where the truth lies. 
The Times Annalist sets forth the 
miners’ demands in the seven propo- 
sitions which are subjoined: : 


Causes of the 
Colorado Strike 


I. The eight hour day. 
II. Pay for narrow and dead works. 
III. A check weighman without interference of company 
officials. 
IV. The right to trade in any store they please. 
V. The abolition of the criminal guard system. 
VI. Ten per cent. advance in wages. 
VII. Recognition of the union. 


The writer in the Annalist remarks that though five 
of these demands are guaranteed by the laws of Colorado, 
yet, according to the unions, these laws were habitually 
and persistently disregarded. He further states: 

It is claimed by the operators that this is a fight against 
the closed shop, whereas in reality it is a fight against the 
recognition of the union. The two things are by no means 
the same. The closed shop means that none but union men 
may be employed: the recognition of the union means that 
the employers should consent to discuss matters of common 
interest with representatives of the union. 


Operators representing fifteen companies have in turn 
sent a statement of their grievances to the President. 
They fully endorse Rockefeller’s attitude, declaring that 
they are one with him in conviction and policy. Accord- 
ing to their narration, all was peace and harmony in the 
mining camps up to the arrival of the United Mine 
Workers of America. On their advent insurrection and 
anarchy began. In substance the operators’ charges are: 


rado for the purpose of starting a strike for the recognition 
of the union into which they wished to force all laborers. 

II. Though the mining code, which fully protects workers, 
was strictly enforced, yet the strike was begun. Threats, 
intimidation, incendiary and anarchistic speeches were used 
to bring the strike about; and arms were furnished the men 
who thereupon openly defied the government and caused 
anarchy to prevail. 

III. The strikers have burned mines, driven citizens from 
their homes, murdered mine employees and denied to all 
opposed to them the rights and privileges guaranteed by law. 

IV. Though 10,000 men are employed in the coal mines of 
the State, yet not more than 2,000 are militant and many of 
these were forced into the union by illegitimate means. 

V. The only issues now at stake are law and order and the 
maintenance of the constitutional privilege of every man to 
work where, for whom and upon such terms as he sees fit. 


The presence of federal troops has restored peace to 
Colorado. How deep this peace is or how lasting it will 
be, it is impossible to say. Just at present investigations 
of various kinds are under way. 
The Boulder County Grand Jury has 
indicted more than one hundred 
strikers for conspiracy to murder or conspiracy to at- 
tempt murder. At the same time Major Hamrock of the 
National Guards, who commanded Troop A and Com- 
pany B during the Ludlow battle, is under court-martial 
on fifteen charges of murder. Conviction on any count 
may cost him his life. This trial has brought out much 
interesting testimony. Witnesses declared that the 
strikers had deliberately planned the battle in order to 
kill a lieutenant whom they hated, and the militia had 
orders not to fire until attacked, and to cease firing as 
soon as the miners’ guns were silenced. The troops fired 
into the tents only after the miners had begun to shoot 
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went to the rescue of the women and children, despite 
the fact that the strikers continued to rain bullets on 
them. A military. surgeon declared that the deaths of 
those who sought safety in the pits was due to excess of 
carbonic acid gas. There are some gruesome details 
about the death of one of the soldiers. The miners swept 
the spot where he fell with bullets to keep the surgeon 
off, and when finally the victim’s wounded throat was 
dressed, the bandage was torn away. On his death a 
striker continued to send bullets into his body. The 
Legislature, which was called in extra session, took action 
on the strike by providing for an issue of bonds to the 
value of $1,000,000 to pay for the work necessary to 
maintain order and restore confidence. 

From this, past expenses, which amount to $691,000, 
must be paid. A minority report of the Senate, which 
was telegraphed to the President, declared that the acts 
of the legislature would be insufficient to meet exigencies 
in case the federal troops were withdrawn. The Presi- 
dent himself, who apparently had been informed that the 
legislature would take no action for the maintenance of 
order, sent a sharp rebuke to the legislature through the 
Governor. The last named replied and satisfied the Presi- 
dent that all necessary action had been taken. The final 
outcome will probably be arbitration proceedings between 
operators and miners, quite a useless process unless both 
are determined to order their lives in accordance with the 
strictest rules of justice, if not charity. 

After years of neglect, Commodore Barry, the founder 
of the American navy, has begun to come into his own. 
On May 16 the President, in company with many of the 
most distinguished men of the nation, 
was present at the unveiling of a 
monument erected in Washington in 
honor of the hero. The ceremonies which were extremely 
picturesque, were attended by enthusiastic throngs of 
people from all parts of the country. The unveiling was 
done by a great-great-grandniece of Barry. As the flags 
which covered the statue fell away, a battery of artillery 
gave the commodore’s salute and the Marine Band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” The President, in an ad- 
dress which was admirable in most details, spoke at length 
on patriotism and insisted on the thought that: 


The Barry Statue 


No man who thinks first of himself and afterwards of his 
country can call himself an American. America must be enriched 


by us. We must not live upon her: she must live by means of us. 


It is a pity that so admirable an address contains an 
easily misinterpreted reference to “some Americans 
(who) need hyphens in their names because only part of 
them have come over.”” This is a jarring note which were 
better left unstruck, especially in view of the fact that it 
has been sounded so often by a blatant and ignorant fac- 
tion with whom the President has no part. On the day 
following the unveiling there was celebrated at the base 
of the Washington monument a military Mass for the 
soldiers, sailors and marines who sacrificed their lives for 





their country. The 15,000 people present listened to a 
masterly discourse by the Very Reverend J. R. Meagher, 
O.P., who likened patriotism to the love of a child for its 
parent. The ceremonies should impress all with the 
earnestness and good will of Catholics in the cause of 
patriotism. Sad to say, they will have the very opposite 
effect on many who seeing will not see and hearing will 
not hear. 


Austria-Hungary.—A formal approval was given by 
the Hungarian Delegation to the foreign policy hitherto 
pursued by Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
detailed explanation offered by him 
completely won their confidence in 
his leadership. Certain defective passages in the “Red- 
book,” to which objection was made, were satisfactorily 
accounted for by the fact that international conditions 
would not permit the publication of all the State docu- 
ments. The question whether any agreement had been 
arrived at between Austria-Hungary and Italy regarding 
Albania and Asia Minor was answered in the negative. 
Most important was the statement that Austria-Hungary 
had never assumed a hostile attitude towards Russia 
during the entire Balkan crisis. All differences of 
opinions, the Minister assured his hearers, were at once 
discussed in common by both parties with full reliance 
upon each other’s good faith. The present relations be- 
tween the two nations, he concluded, are satisfactory and 
justify a hopeful anticipation for the future. His re- 
marks were supplemented by a speech from the Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Ministry, Count Tisza, who 
affirmed that the great bulk of the Hungarian population 
stands firm for the Dreibund, and that individual politi- 
cians who oppose it are not to be considered seriously. 
He alluded to the Opposition’s intention of despatching 
a delegation, under Count Karolyi, to Paris, in order to 
negotiate concerning an alliance with the Triple Entente. 
A similar journey was to have been made by this delega- 
tion to St. Petersburg, but the plan was relinquished at a 
hint from the Newa. 


Summary of 
Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Politics 


Canada.—The I. W. W. leaders in Montreal are taking 
an arrogant attitude. Whether this be due to Mayor 
Martin’s action in promising work to every unemployed 
man is worthy of consideration. 
They demanded the use of all the 
vacant land in and around the city 
for the purpose of growing vegetables, and notified the 
Commissioners that they expected an immediate answer. 
Their idea was to create a cause of quarrel. They ex- 
pected the refusal they received. Had their demand been 
granted they would never have betaken themselves to 
market gardening. An employer from a near-by town 
came seeking men for general laboring work. He could 
get none. “We have been promised work in Montreal by 
the Mayor, and we will stay till we get it,’ was the reply. 


I. W. W. in 
Montreal 
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Owing to the many wild schemes floated on the London 
money market by Western speculators during the boom, 
English investors are suspicious of every proposal from 
that part of the country. The Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia has al- 
ways shown itself anxious to check 
such operations as most injurious to the Province. The 
President of the Vancouver Board of Trade has pro- 
posed to Sir Richard McBride the passing of a law for- 
bidding the recognition in British Columbia of any joint- 
stock company that has not been approved by Govern- 
ment examiners. Sir Richard and the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Bowser, received the suggestion favorably, though 
they recognize that the plan has its difficulties, as well as 
its advantages. Nevertheless, some practical results will, 
no doubt, be reached. 

The death is announced of Hon. F. D. Monk, who re- 
tired from Parliament some time ago on account of ill- 
health. English on his father’s side and French on his 
mother’s, he was in public life a nota- 
ble example of the bi-lingual Cana- 
dian, as much at home with the people 
of one language as with those of the other. A Conserva- 
tive in politics, he, like the late Charles Devlin, another bi- 
lingual, though not by birth, opposed vigorously the so- 
called settlement of the Manitoba schools. At the last 
general elections he joined the Nationalists to ensure a 
submission of any naval policy to the people, and entered 
the Borden Cabinet as Minister of Public Works. On 
Mr. Borden’s failure to keep his pledge with regard to 
the navy, he resigned, and ceased gradually through in- 
creasing illness to take part in public affairs. 


Legal Check on B. C. 
Company Promoters 


Death of 
F. D. Monk 


France.—M. d’Ailliéres, beaten in the election by 
Caillaux, in thanking his supporters complimented them 
on their unwillingness to be represented by one whose 

; ae scandalous conduct had been es- 
sania ain tablished in the Chamber. For this 
= Caillaux challenged him. La Croix 

said confidently that the duel could not take place be- 
cause M. d’Ailliéres was a Catholic, because no man of 
honor could meet Caillaux, and because to allude to facts 
established by a parliamentary commission could not be 
injurious. Nevertheless, things turned out otherwise. 
Instead of taking this position, M. d’Ailliéres consented 
to refer the matter to arbitrators, who judged that there 
was no cause for a meeting. But the seconds insisting, 
he consented. When the word was given he fired into 
the ground, whereupon Caillaux fired into the air. The 
incident is not without its bearing on political conditions. 
If Catholic leaders have so little stamina as to allow 
themselves to be the victims of human respect, what can 
be expected of the voters, who are face to face in every 
election with the army of actual office holders and of 
expectant office holders, of which each individual is ex- 
pected to bring another vote, in addition to his own, to 
support the official candidate? 


Mme. Caillaux is to be tried for “homicide with in- 
tent,” the papers tell us. Since the murder of Calmette 
her prison, which she has been allowed to convert into a 
pleasant set of apartments, where she 
receives numerous callers and the 
cards of many sympathizers, and the 
court room where she told such various stories of her 
crime, have been a scandal to all respectable people. 


The Caillaux 
Trial 


Germany.—A complete exposé of Germany’s foreign 
policy was made in the Reichstag, May 14, by the Sec- 
retary of State, von Jagow, representing the Imperial 
Exposé of Germany’sChancellor. The absence of the 

International latter was accounted for by the 
Relations death of his wife, whose body was 
laid to rest on this day, after having received the most 
solemn tokens of honor. Herr von Jagow began with 
the customary allusions to the importance and utility of 
the Dreibund, spoke reassuringly of conditions in the 
Balkans, and praised the peaceful and intelligent policies 
of Rumania during the Eastern crisis. In contrast to 
this he censured in the severest terms the anti-German 
agitation carried on in a portion of the Russian press, 
which had led to retaliations in the German papers. He 
hoped that both the Russian and the German Govern- 
ments would put a determined end to such dangerous 
“playing with fire.” He was glad to say that this agita- 
tion had found no echo in England, and that a better 
understanding between Great Britain and Germany was 
developing. He was particularly pleased with the cordial 
reception accorded to Prince Henry in South America. 
“There men are convinced,” he said, “of the sincerity of 
our desire to promote commercial interests without any 
political schemes. This is plain from the confidence in 
the sincerity of German policies shown by South 
America. The same condition is required for success in 
all international relations.” Regarding the Mexican 
question, he believed that our interference had intensified 
the conflict in that unhappy country. He referred to the 
losses sustained by German citizens, and said that prepa- 
rations were already being made to secure the proper 
compensation as soon as order shall have been somewhat 
restored. He welcomed the mediation of the South 
American republics. From the speeches which followed 
it was clear that many German statesmen are highly 
suspicious of our selfish commercial motives in the 
present intervention, which the leader of the Progres- 
sives thought was badly timed. 


Great Britain—The Grimsby by-election has _re- 
sulted in favor of the Unionists, who retain the seat. 
An attempt to make it turn on Ulsterism proved a failure. 
Sir Edward Carson wrote a per- 
sonal letter on the subject to every 
Unionist voter: the Liberal candidate 
said Sir Edward should be shot, and, were he king, he 
would do it himself, Though the Liberals gained 475 


By-elections 








votes, it is clear that the voter in general stuck to his 
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party, without taking much interest in the storms raging 
in the House of Commons. Two other seats are vacant 
by death, Northeast Derbyshire and Ipswich. The former 
was held by the Labor Party, the latter by the Liberals; 
so we shall have an opportunity of seeing how the voters 
of these parties view the Ulster question. 

The Suffragists continue with practical impunity their 
career of arson, bomb-exploding, picture slashing, etc., 
though the Pankhursts seem to have dropped out of the 
movement. The woman who slashed 
the Rokeby Venus has been released 
after a hunger strike, but another 
picture slasher has taken her place. Mrs, Drummond has 
been sent to prison again. She and a companion en- 
tered at once upon the shrieking strike. In the meantime, 
the cause taken up by Lord Selborne in the House of 
Lords, though it was defeated, managed to secure a very 
respectable vote. 


Suffragists 


Ireland.—The third and final passage of the Home 
Rule Bill was announced to commence shortly before the 
Whitsuntide recess, and to be completed immediately 
thereafter. No discussion was to be 
allowed in any stage, as the Parlia- 
ment Act precludes the incorpora- 
tion of amendments. Mr. Asquith, however, declared that 
the would introduce simultaneously an 
amending Bill, on the lines of his much discussed “Ulster 
concessions,” and would proceed with it whether the 
Opposition agreed to that mode of settlement or not. 
To this Mr. Redmond took exception. He had originally 
agreed to the proposal reluctantly, and only on condition 
that his opponents accepted it in good faith. He could 
go no further now, and hence would hold himself free to 
act accordingly, should an unagreed statutory modifica- 
tion be put forward. Meanwhile, contrary to Mr. As- 
quith’s declaration, no action has been taken against the 
Carsonite gun-runners who overpowered the forces of 
the Crown. The incident and its condonement have 
stimulated the development of the Irish Volunteers, who 
have been parading in great numbers in Dublin, Lim- 
erick and other cities. An appeal for financial support 
by Irish-Americans has been issued. The County 
Councils and parliamentarians generally are now sup- 
porting the movement. 

Very Rev. Canon Coughlan, D.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic and Moral Theology at Maynooth, has been ap- 
pointed Coadjutor Bishop of Cork. He is a native of the 

diocese, has had experience on the 

Ecclesiastical News Mission, and has issued highly com- 

mendable books, “De Deo Uno,” 
“De Deo Creatore” and “De Eucharistia.” Canon James 
McCarthy, of Glasgow, has succeeded to the vacant 
bishopric of Galloway, and three other Irish priests have 
been named bishops during the month in South Africa, 
Australia and America. The memorial church to Vener- 


Home Rule and 
its Amendment 


Government 


able Oliver Plunket, in Drogheda, will be consecrated on 








the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, synchronizing with the 
reopening in Rome of the Cause for his beatification. 
The centenary of Clongowes Wood College will be cele- 
brated on May 31. 


Mexico.—The state of this unhappy country has gone 
from bad to worse. Villa is fighting his way southward. 
Tampico has fallen and the defeated Federals are in dire 
straits at Ebano. The Federals have 
also deserted Tuxpam, in the State 
of Vera Cruz, thus giving their ene- 
mies control over many of Mexico’s richest petroleum 
fields. During the march south the Constitutionalists 
came upon 500 Federals, who were cut to pieces as they 
fled. Villa has massed 20,000 men at Saltillo, which is 
defended by only 12,000 Federals. Though the city is 
well fortified, it will undoubtedly fall. Meantime Zapata, 
with a horde of wild bandits, is approaching Mexico City 
from the south, thus rendering the situation doubly diffi- 
cult. 

Villa and Carranza are not without trials. The State 
of Durango is harassed by 4,000 irregular troops who re- 
fuse allegiance to the rebel leaders. In all probability 
these will have to be conquered by force of arms, a diff- 
cult feat to accomplish. Thus the unfortunate country is 
harassed from within and from without. Its final fate 
depends on the man who fights best. If Zapata con- 
quers Mexico City, murder and loot will result. If 
Villa and Carranza conquer the city, it is hard to say what 
the results will be. If reports be true the Church need 
expect justice from neither. A late despatch says that 
the Constitutionalists closed the churches of Monterey 
and marched the priests to jail under an armed guard. 
Amongst the priests was an American named Pratt, who 
was liberated through the influence of the American con- 
sul, and ordered to leave the country as an undesirable. 

Mexico’s attitude towards us has changed but little. 
Villa continues to express undying affection ; Carranza is 
not so sure of his love. Huerta still persists that he de- 
sires a peaceful settlement of all diffi- 
culties. The situation has been com- 
plicated by the landing of Dutch ma- 
rines in the Panuco oil district, for the purpose of 
protecting Dutch interests. This act, though bold and 
perhaps tactless, was not unnatural, and no doubt the 
marines will be withdrawn when satisfactory assurances 
are given that Dutch property will be protected. The 
disappearance of an American soldier at Vera Cruz. has 
precipitated a serious difficulty. Our State Department 
has made representations to the Huerta Government, but 
at this writing little progress had been made towards a 
satisfactory explanation. The United States reciprocates 
Huerta’s desire that war will be avoided. On Saturday, 
May 16, the Secretary of State told the Brooklyn League: 

Mr. Wilson wants peace not war and he hopes that the 
mediation of friendly Powers will be successful, but if media- 
tion fails, I wish to state that Mr. Wilson is prepared for any 
emergency that may arise. 


The Progress 
of the Revolution 


Attitude Towards 
the United States 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Protestant Soul-Hunters 


From a letter printed in last 
week’s issue of America, the reader has’ seen that 
Protestants are increasing their proselytizing activity 
among the Italians of Brooklyn. A glance at the iast 
report of the New York City Mission Society, and at the 
latest “Year Book of Grace Church Parish, New York,” 
will also show what is being done to make Manhattan’s 
Italian population Protestant. As the conditions that 
prevail in Greater New York are probably quite similar 
to those found in other cities having a large Italian 
colony, the methods of these proselytizers are worth 
while examining. 

In the first place, New York’s mission workers have at 
their disposal abundant means. The “Woman’s Branch” 
of the above-mentioned Mission Society had $41,928.87 
to spend last year, and a good portion of that sum was 
doubtless used for spreading Protestantism among 
Italians. Grace Church, whose “Neighborhood House” 
is “the centre of the Italian work of the parish,” received 
last year for parochial activities of all kinds, $286,772.29. 
So we may safely infer that the Neighborhood House 
has not had the wolves at its door. “The Bishop,” we 
read, “set apart Miss Brooke as a deaconess,” and the 
Rector then “appointed her as special parish visitor to 
the Italians.’”’ Deaconess Brooke is also “choir mother” 
to some forty Italian girls, who lead the “hearty con- 


correspondent’s 


gregational singing of hymns and chants at all services.’ 


We are likewise informed that Grace Church’s “Italian 
work has further been strengthened by the appointment 
of Mr. Dentice as assistant to Mr. Urbano, with charge 
of the work among boys,” Mr. Urbano having been “ad- 
vanced to the priesthood.” The “Year Book” boasts ot 
an Italian Sunday school, with an attendance of 147 
children, and promises the reader that if he comes to the 
“Ttalian service” 

He will find a reverent congregation, using the Prayer Book 
intelligently, and the number of adult worshipers will surprise 
him. A class of seventy-nine persons, of whom forty-two were 
men, were presented for confirmation at Grace Chapel on Easter- 
day. Four hundred and fifty-one persons have been confirmed 
in the last eight years, and the average attendance at the service 
is over two hundred. 

Compared with the entire Italian population of the 
Grace Church district, this is, of course, a very meagre 
percentage of Italian Protestants, but the citations show 
how well organized the propaganda is. 

The New York City Mission Society’s work extends 
over a wider field. With headquarters in a sumptuous 
“Home” near Gramercy Park, forty-seven women 
workers “evangelize” the thickly populated district below 
Fourteenth street. Passages like the following explain 
the methods of the workers, and require no comment: 


I call them [Italian children] my “fish pond,” for I had to fish 
long to get them to come to my room at all. I tried 





most all kinds of bait, but at last it was an “Italian fly” that 
caught them. Bibles given them have been burned or 
destroyed. They are sneered at and taunted for coming to a 
Protestant church, but still they come. They are all underfed 
and so poor. Some work for Italians has been carried 
on by Miss Fioldo, who has conducted a meeting for Italian 
mothers and called in the homes of the Italians. In some homes 
she has been repulsed, in others gladly welcomed. Many 
of our Italian mothers, realizing their limitation of true Christian 
knowledge, have availed themselves of the opportunity of meeting 
once a week, and endeavored through the lessons learned from 
the Word of God to fit themselves for their responsible position. 

Twenty-eight meetings were held the past year for boys 
and girls, ages ranging from nine to fourteen. One thousand 
five hundred and fifty-nine juniors attended through the year. 
At this meeting we have singing, prayer and a story. . . . The 
Mothers’ Meeting of the “Memorial House” Italian Mission has 
had a very encouraging and profitable year. The meet- 
ings are held every Tuesday evening with a good attendance. 

After the younger members of the family have been 
safely put to bed or left with the father, the mother with 
one or two other children comes away to spend a quiet hour with 
the Master. : 


Now, who are these Italians among whom Protestants 
are working so zealously? Waldenses? By no means. 
They are Catholics. At least they were so baptized. It 
must be sadly owned, however, that a large number of 
the Italians in Greater New York are not conspicuous 
for the practical character of their Catholicism. Never- 
theless, Catholics of other races are most remiss if they 
allow their Italian co-religionists lightly to throw away 
the faith that is our common heritage and become the 
prey of Protestant mission workers. Why should not 
Catholic settlements be started in these densely populated 
Italian districts and placed in charge of devoted and effi- 
cient Catholic women? An Italian Protestant is such a 
contradiction in terms that but few of those who accept 
loaves and fishes from the Mission Society probably have 
any intention of becoming consistent Protestants. But 
they will become unbelievers, and so will their children. 
But should not zeal and patriotism make us do all we 
can to prevent such a misfortune befalling our Italian 
fellow-Catholics ? WALTER DwIGHrt, S.J. 


Advertising Religion 


Our separated brethren are disturbed. People are not 
going to Church as they used to. Of course, the brethren 
refer to the churches which they know. Catholic 
churches are so different from what they call by the name, 
church, that they do not know them. They mean that 
their own churches are not attended as they once were. 
The laity and the clergy have noticed it. Lately, in 
Chicago, they proved it. They had a Go-to-Church Sun- 
day. If there was any doubt that people were getting 
out of church-going, nothing could have removed the 
doubt better than a Go-to-Church Sunday. Once upon a 
time a Go-to-Church Sunday was the only Sunday that 


we knew. 
His own impression of the Go-to-Church Sunday, 
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McCutcheon contributed to the Chicago Tribune. It is 
not likely that his clever pencil frequently gets so much 
facial expression into so small a space. There were 
there, the Smiths, if not the whole family, at least a very 
large number of them—and the expressions on their 
faces showed how strange they were to their surround- 
ings. Some of them were looking at the pulpit, some at 
the windows, some at the ceiling, and it was quite evi- 
dent that they were wondering when the curtain was 
going to rise and where the performers would appear. 
If there was any point lacking in the proof of the thesis 
that the people are losing the habit of church-going, the 
cartoonist supplied the needed argument. 

People do not go to church as they once did. Some- 
thing must be done. In one of our cities some of the 
separated brethren think that they have found a remedy. 
Advertise the church! We advertise every other com- 
modity. Why not advertise religion? 

The advertisements appeared, and one of the ministers 
had the business tact to try to get at the net results of the 
first insertion. The advertisement appeared on Saturday 
in the four papers of a half-million metropolis. At this 
minister’s services on Sunday, all told, there were six 
hundred and seventy-two persons present. Of these one 
hundred and fifty-nine had seen the advertisement and 
sixteen had been influenced directly by it to attend church. 
Whether advertising experts would consider this a satis- 
factory result we do not know. The minister did. He 
believed that it was a good beginning, and that the num- 
bers would increase. Will they? 

It is beyond doubt that a dignified announcement in 
our daily press of church services is not to be censured. 
The Saturday or Sunday editions of our papers usually 
contain such announcements in the section devoted to 
religious news. It is well that they do. Strangers in a 
city should be helped in finding the church and the ser- 
vice that they want. People living in a city should be 
informed of such special services as they may like to 
attend. Such announcements unquestionably swell at- 
tendance, but who are the people who make up the in- 


crease? Are they regular church-goers, or are they the 
others? It is more than likely that the men and women 


who scan the columns devoted to the churches are regu- 
lar, we may even go so far as to say, zealous church- 
goers. More than this, the church notes have been a 
regular department in our papers for years back. If they 
meant anything to those who do not go to church regu- 
larly, would the church attendance have suffered this 
continuous and very appreciable decline? 

Our separated brethren appreciate this fact. To at- 
tract the notice of men and women who do not go to 
church something besides the church news must be de- 
vised. The reasoning is plain. “You advertise boots 
and shoes and you find purchasers. Why not advertise 
religion and find partakers ?” 

Why not? Because, in the first place, to an American, 
advertising cannot help suggesting competition. Now, 





when our separated brethren began their apostolate in the 
Philippines, they divided the territory among them, lest 
the multiplicity of teaching might cause suspicion of the 
creeds. To be sure, Americans are more enlightened 
in matters religious than are some of the Filipinos, but 
are they so blind as not to conceive a doubt rather than a 
belief when the diversity of doctrine is so blatantly ad- 
vertised by the various churches? The disagreements 
between the doctors of religion have made more unbe- 
lievers than the arguments of the teachers of infidelity. 
Diversity of opinions, or of creeds, has driven people 
from religion. Will it bring them back to religion to 
have this diversity flaunted in their faces? Hardly. 
Aside from this view of the case, there is another. It 
is a question if men, at least in general, will take religion, 
or a suggestion of religion, from the advertising columns 
of a newspaper. It is regarded as quite the proper thing 
for department stores and patent medicines and theatrical 
performances to advertise, but imagine an appeal for at- 
tention from our Presbyterian brethren set side by side 
with one from the exploiters of Peruna! Imagine the 
announcement of a Baptist preacher set side by side with 
that of a French modiste! Imagine the notice of a 
Methodist revival set side by side with that of a “Hoff- 
man Revue”! Will not religion be injured rather than 
benefited by the association? Will not religion be low- 
ered by such company? It seems to me that instinctively 
men will ponder within themselves the ancient saw: 
“Tell me your company, and I'll tell you what you are.” 
There are things which lose all value, or, better per- 
haps, confess themselves valueless by being advertised. 
The advertising doctor is admittedly a quack. The man 
or woman who has to advertise his or her matrimonial 
virtues in order to find a mate, is in an even lower cate- 
gory, so low, in fact, that respectable papers refuse to 
print their appeals. There are things in life sacred 
enough to be profaned by being advertised. Religion, I 
believe, is one of these. It is more probable that the 
self-respecting man or woman will keep as far away from 
a religion that is advertised as they do from one of the 
other sex who is using the want columns to secure a 
mate; and the latter distance is that between two worlds. 
To be sure, an advertisement may draw the curious to 
one or other church service. Billy Sunday is generally 
considered to be as good an entertainer as those seen in 
the best of the vaudeville houses. When he is announced 
people go to the “show,” but it is a new definition which 
would call such an audience either seekers of religion or 
church-goers. 
A few weeks after the advertising mentioned above 
had begun one of the advertising churches inserted the 
following in the Saturday edition of an evening paper : 


DID YOU ENJOY THE EASTER MUSIC? 
“RABBONI”’ WILL BE REPEATED AT 4 P. M. SUNDAY. 


Enjoy the music! Right here, Dearly Beloved and 
Very Far-Separated Brethren, is where the falling off in 
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church-going and the loss to religion comes in. Here, 
and not at advertising, is where you have to work. Your 
churches have become places of entertainment instead of 
worship, and, candidly, as a class, you cannot compete in 
entertainment with the theatres, the ball-parks, the pool- 
rooms, the cabarets, and the tango teas. There may be a 
few gifted performers among you who can draw a crowd, 
but remember a crowd is not religion. You ought to be 
surer of this last than the rest of the world, for there is 
nobody surer than most of you that the crowd, large 
though it be, at a Sunday ball game, is not religion. No, 
what is needed in your churches is not advertising, but 
religion. Here it is from one of yourselves—the Chris- 
tian Herald: 

It is obvious that something is wrong. The attendance in 
many churches has fallen off. What is the difficulty and 
where shall we locate it? Is it with the ministers? It can- 
not be denied that many of them have apparently lost their 
mission. They have cut loose from their instructions “to 
seek and to save.” I attended church twice a Sunday during 
the three months of last Summer and never heard a single 
invitation to accept Christ as the only Saviour from the power 
and penalty of sin! Is it strange that the average man who 
hungers for living bread should decline a Barmecide feast? 
Why should people with spiritual appetites be blamed for 
staying away from churches where there is nothing to eat. 


Joun P. McNicuots, s.J. 


Anglicanism and Corporate Reunion 
IJI—Tue Future 


Having briefly glanced at the persistent hope of High- 
Church Anglicans for corporate reunion with the Holy 
See, and at the various unsuccessful efforts which this 
hope has engendered in the past, our attention now turns 
to the more universal movement for a reunited Christen- 
dom, which has already been alluded to as the work, not 
of the High Churchmen, but of the Episcopal Church as 
a whole. This movement the High Churchman cannot 
ignore. His Church can, and does, treat him as a negli- 
gible quantity, but he is in no position to return the 
compliment. He must take definite account of this new 
movement, and the account cannot be long postponed. If 
he can regard the preparations now afoot as capable, 
however remotely, of serving his own cherished end, 
they will, of course, afford him the next of those tem- 
porary shelters under which his oft-disappointed hopes 
are ever gathering for a fresh impetus. If he cannot, he 
must stand aloof as the current sweeps on, and so find 
himself more isolated than ever. Which will it be? 

The Commission appointed by the Episcopal Church in 
1910 “to arrange for a World-Conference on questions 
of Faith and Order” has, from time to time, issued re- 
ports informing the public of the progress of the work. 
From these reports a few substantial facts may be gath- 
ered. First of all, the Commission for the present merely 
aims to enlist the cooperation of other Christian bodies 








in arranging for the proposed Conference. Secondly, its 
invitations are confined “to those who confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” Thirdly, within the 
limits of this restriction, its invitations are really as 
universal as they profess to be. We note that several 
prelates of the Catholic Church have been approached 
among the rest; and while, of course, unable to do more 
than express a kindly interest in the movement, this 
much they are reported to have done. 

A preliminary Conference, held last May, in which 
sixteen churches were, more or less, formally represented, 
could determine but little as to the exact results ex- 
pected to follow from the proposed Conference. True, 
the practical step was taken of arranging for the prepara- 
tion of a definite analysis of the matters to be then dis- 
cussed. Beyond this, however, it seemed to be the belief 
of all concerned that, once the Conference assembled, it 
would inevitably be guided to a unity of some sort or 
other to which all Christendom could commit itself. Thus 
the matter now stands. 

Let us now suppose the devout High Churchman con- 
versant, as he must be, with these facts, and asking 


_ himself the inevitable question: Will this movement ever 


converge in the true centre of Christian unity? 

That it will not utterly fail, but will have some definite 
result, is highly probable. Its promoters stand com- 
mitted before the world to an enterprise whose very 
magnitude makes the thought of a fiasco intolerable. 
Some sort of palpable result will be attained by ail 
means. What, then, will that result prove to be? 

The first conjecture in this forecast ought, in justice, 
to pay its respects to that ideal of unity which the 
Protestant world actually seems to entertain at present. 
If we note the insistence on positive, rather than de- 
structive theology, in order to a better mutual under- 
standing ; if we observe the rapid increase in recent years 
of the practice of “exchanging pulpits” between different 
denominations, and the comments which from time to 
time reveal the purpose of this mode of procedure, we 
detect the wide prevalence of a singular theory now held 
by many Protestants as to the value of their various sys- 
tems of belief. It is supposed that each sect has pre- 
served some portion of Christianity, and that conse- 
quently the sum-total of all the Protestant systems will 
prove to be Christianity complete and perfect. Each 
Church, it is said, has something to learn from all the 
rest. Let, then, the proposed Conference only succeed in 
combining the positive contributions of all its members, 
and, behold! all must agree to accept the resulting com- 
posite as the true Creed of Christ. Here, it need scarcely 
be said, we have nothing but assumptions. Where, in the 
first place, is the proof that the whole of Protestantism 
is the whole of Christianity? Will it be said that the 
Catholic Church, too, has her contribution to make? 
Then must her exclusive authority in doctrine be ac- 
cepted as a part of her belief; and then there can be no 
more comparing and combining. But in simple fact, the 
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above theory is false within its own limits. Many doc- 
trines of diverse sects are not complementary, but con- 
tradictory. We need go no farther than the Episcopal 
Church itself to find beliefs so utterly opposed that one 
must be rejected ere the other can be admitted. Thus it 
is certain that by this means the proposed Conference 
will not arrive at unity. 

Secondly, then, we may suppose that a formula of be- 
lief in very general terms, and open to various interpre- 
tations, might be set forth as expressing the “essentials” 
of Christianity, with the implicit understanding that every 
practical deduction, both in doctrine and in form of 
worship, be left to individual opinion as a “non-essen- 
tial.’”” Such an attitude of Protestants towards religious 
truth is already familiar enough. This, however, the 
High Churchman could hardly accept; and certainly it 
would bring him no nearer to unity. It would leave 
Protestantism precisely where it is to-day, except that the 
universal confusion which now exists in practice would 
then be elevated into a formal principle. That it would 
bring its adherents no nearer the Catholic Church is a 
superfluous remark, 

In the third case—which, judging from recent events, 
seems by far the most probable—there might be a state- 
ment of principles which would ignore the supernatural 
character of Christianity, discard all revelation as a 
source of truth, interpret Christ’s mission as one of cor- 
poral mercy alone, and reduce religion to a philosophy 
of natural reason and the Church to a philanthropic so- 
ciety. Whether Anglicans could yield assent to this, we 
may without fear allow them to answer for themselves. 
It would leave the individual as much liberty of opinion 
as ever, but even less right than he now enjoys to teach 
his opinions in the name of his Church. It would simply 
be organized agnosticism. 

But why these forebodings? Is there not yet a fourth 
glorious possibility? May not the prayers, the question- 
ings and the friendly discussions of so many good men 
lead at last to the acknowledgment that all alike have 
erred from the right way; that the One Faith yet lives 
pure and strong in the One Church which the Rock of 
Peter ever supports, and that on that firm foundation 
alone may Christian unity be sought and found once 
more? It is a glorious and inspiring hope, but its real- 
ization is a moral impossibility. All things, indeed, are 
possible with God. But why expect a stupendous miracle 
of grace to bring the Conference to such an end, while 
the eternal notes of the true Church blaze bright in 
every nation of the earth, and her overflowing streams 
of grace are free to all “without money and without 
price’? Because all this is ignored by many for whose 
health it was ordained, will it, therefore, be abandoned 
by its Divine Author, and a new dispensation of miraculous 
enlightenment be substituted ? To expect it would be some- 
thing more than optimism, and therefore something worse. 

The Anglican, then, has nothing to hope from the 


proposed Conference. Its normal results cannot be a 





truly united Christendom. It may cause the last state of 
Private Judgment to be worse than the first, but it cannot 
exalt opinion into faith. A Church founded on the prin- 
ciples of this world must perish with them. Babylon is 
doomed ; and would that a ready ear were given to that 
Voice which even now cries aloud, “Go out of her, my 
people, that you may not be partakers of her sins, and 


that you receive not of her plagues.” 
W. H. McCLeELtan, s.Jj. 


The English Catholic Social Guild 


Many readers of America are already familiar with 
the Catholic Social Guild—the outcome and expression of 
one of the most remarkable Catholic movements in Eng- 
land since the Reformation. But even its most intimate 
friends can scarcely keep pace with the progress of this 
enterprising infant, not yet five years old. A brief 
sketch of its present activities will encourage those who 
have faith in the social mission of the Catholic Church. 

What does the Guild aim at? In a word, social educa- 
tion. It sets Catholics of all classes to study social con- 
ditions in the light of Catholic principles, it draws stu- 
dents and workers together, it creates a Catholic social 
sense. Nor is it merely academic. It seeks to promote 
social reform on well-considered lines. But it takes no 
side in party politics: its platform is not that of the politi- 
cian, but of the Pope. 

The first thing that was wanted was suitable literature, 
and this—excellent in quality and cheap in price—is being 
turned out at a rate which has falsified all the dismal 
prophecies of those who declared that Catholics would 
not read serious literature. The publications of the Guild 
are going, to use a popular expression, “like hot cakes.” 
About a score of penny pamphlets have been published 
for the Guild by the Catholic Truth Society; of these 
about 150,000 have been sold. Among the writers are 
Cardinal Mercier, Bishop Keating, Dr. J. Ryan, Father 
McNabb, O.P., and Father M. Maher, S.J. More im- 
portant still is the series of sixpenny “Catholic Studies in 
Social Reform,” which have been received with a chorus 
of praise by Catholic and non-Catholic reviewers alike. 
These books deal with such subjects as housing, eugenics, 
sweated labor and destitution. Then there is the shilling 
“Year Book,” the only publication of its kind in the 
English language, with its record of social progress in 
many lands, its helpful comments on current movements. 
There is the “Primer of Social Science” by the Guild’s 
President, Mgr. Parkinson, a book declared by leading 
reviews to be the best in the market. Of this a large 
edition has been prepared for America. There are cheap 
and arresting leaflets, too, and yet more pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Guild itself at a penny, one of which, “The 
Catholic Social Guild,” gives a comprehensive account 
of the movement from the beginning. 

But how is this literature driven home? Mainly by the 
organization of study clubs. And here we come to the 
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most striking manifestation of the vitality of the Guild. 
Who would have thought five years ago that Catholic 
business men and workingmen would go to school 
again and give up their evenings to concerted 
social study? Yet twelve months ago four hundred 
Catholics were doing it in the British Isles; to-day 
the number is somewhere near three thousand. 
The students are provided by the Guild with courses 
of study, text-books, correspondence, tuition, detailed 
advice; they are examined, should they wish it, and 
awarded diplomas—when they earn them. The keen- 
ness, especially among the working classes, is remark- 
able. The effects are seen already in the multiplication 
of Catholics who can think straight and speak well, and 
who are making use of their opportunities. The enlight- 
enment and zeal acquired in the study clubs is being 
translated into practical work of all kinds in parish 
societies and in municipal bodies. 

The central office of the Guild is in the heart of the 
metropolis, 1 Victoria Street, London, W. There the 
devoted honorary secretary, Mrs. Virginia Crawford, 
well known as a writer and an expert in social theory and 
practice, aided by a salaried assistant secretary and a 
number of voluntary workers, deals with the vast and 
growing correspondence which is entailed by the Catholic 
social awakening. Peremptory demands for information 
and guidance pour in not only from all parts of the 
British Isles, but from all parts of the English-speaking 
world. The great Catholic organizations of the Con- 
tinent, too, such as the Volksverein and the Action Popu- 
laire, are in close touch with the Guild, exchange litera- 
ture and seek for information. 

In the provinces we find mass meetings, presided over 
by bishops, at which the aims of the Guild are explained 
and local interest in it promoted. Thus the great Sunday 
afternoon meeting at the last Catholic Congress was en- 
tirely organized by the Guild. The subject discussed was 
sweated labor. Cardinal Bourne and nearly all the 
bishops were present, and among the speakers were 
Bishop Keating and Prior McNabb, who raised eloquent 
voices in passionate denunciation of the manner in which 
modern civilization grinds the faces of the poor. No 
less potent were the speeches.of the sweated women 
workers on the platform, who told their sad tale with a 
simplicity that moved to tears. 

In short, a great hope has sprung up among the Cath- 
olics of England. They have finally emerged from the 
catacombs of the penal times and they realize how, small 
minority though they be, they can form and fashion to 
Christ the disorganized society in which they live. Other 
leaders utter but discordant cries. Socialism is ebbing. 
Democracy is perplexed and stumbling. The established 
religion is rent with dissension. Many are looking for 
enlightenment to the representatives of that Church 
which time and again has brought social order out of 
chaos. Meanwhile the Catholics themselves are gaining 
in solidarity and social knowledge. Relying on the tra- 











ditions of well nigh two thousand years and on the solid 
rock of assured principles beneath their feet, they are 
training and fitting themselves for the wider task before 
them. CHARLES PLaATER, S.J. 


As an Angel of Light 


Men can seek evil only under the appearance of good. 
Such goodness may be material or spiritual. If the 
powers of evil can solicit mankind under both pretences 
their deception becomes most dangerous. It was thus 
Our Lord Himself was tempted. The suggestion to turn 
the stones into bread was followed by a perversion of the 
Scriptures and ended in a sacrilegious travesty of Divinity 
Itself by the Spirit of Darkness. 

The same Spirit is abroad to-day, and his methods have 
not changed. His darkest plans of evil are presented to the 
world under the guise of a pietistic monism, pantheism or 
humanitarianism, and under the form of an exalted pa- 
triotism. In this same manner Socialism is made to turn 
away the minds of men from the realities of another life 
under the pretence of revealing to them for the first time 
the true meaning of the Scriptures. The New Testament 
is taught to contain nothing more than a call to revolu- 
tion, while the prophets of the Old Law are represented 
as merely economic agitators. But the Spirit of Dark- 
ness, not content with this, seeks by divine authority to 
justify the worst principles of syndicalism and the very 
theories of robbery and murder embraced in the doctrines 
of the I. W. W. How often within the last few weeks 
have we not been obliged to hear the most rabid and 
godless revolutionists blasphemously identify their cause 
with that of the Incarnate Word of God! How often 
have their sentiments been reechoed in our social litera- 
ture, in our radical journals, from Socialist press and 
platform, and even, alas the day! from the pulpit of non- 
Catholic churches! It is the Spirit of Darkness disguised 
as an angel of light. More daring even than this, he 
would identify himself with Christ, and so once more 
assume the form of the Divinity. “I will ascend above 
the height of the clouds, I will be like the Most High.” 

The divinity of Our Lord, it is true, is not acknowl- 
edged. But the reverence for Him which still abides in 
the hearts of men is used by the most unchristian and 
atheistic agitators for their own designs. While He is 
said to have prudently counseled the Socialist virtue of 
expediency in promoting His supposed mission of eco- 
nomic and social revolution, it is at the same time held 
that sabotage, violence and direct action in general were 
not condemned by Him as unlawful, but only as inoppor- 
tune. His teaching is summed up in “the immorality of 
being rich.” In the parable of the Sheep and Goats, all 
the poor, no matter how criminal or godless, are ranged 
by such interpreters among the elect, while all the rich, 
unless their wealth is in some manner made subservient 
to revolutionary propaganda, are thrust down among the 
reprobate. Judas is described by Bouck White, the popu- 
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lar spokesman of “Christian Socialism,” as a choice revo- 
lutionary spirit, thoroughly imbued with the Socialistic 
principles which are said to have constituted the doctrine 
of Christ, but over-anxious to put them into instant exe- 
cution. 

Judas cannot be explained as a vicious man. He was not 
influenced by cupidity. He seems to have been a devotee of 
“direct action,” as opposed to the Carpenter’s policy of a 
teacher-revolutionist. A fine but overheated spirit, he 
wished the Master to accompany his resonancy of words 
Apparently he had been an in- 
triguer with the other disciples to this end. But was un- 
successful and resolves now to force the issue. The city is 
teeming with sympathizers. With Jesus under arrest there 
would gather under head a popular storm to deliver him. 
Jesus would thus be constrained to a martial career, etc., etc. 
—(The Carpenter and the Rich Man, p. 146.) 


with correspondent action. 


In this spirit all the Gospels are perverted in the new 
exegetics of revolution. A distorted image fashioned 
after the lusts of their own hearts is held up as the his- 
toric Christ to the men who are even now preparing to 
overturn civilization and Christianity by ushering in a 
new “French Revolution.” The sacred name of the 
Saviour is placed upon their lips only to be used as a 
justification for lawlessness and godlessness. Unscien- 
tific and unhistorical as such a literature is, it neverthe- 
less constitutes a serious menace at a time when the 
Scriptures are so little understood, when all authority is 
rejected, and when higher criticism is running riot and 
preparing the way for social revolution. Sufficient glib- 
ness and cleverness is not wanting to deceive the un- 
schooled and the unwary, while the clear words of Our 
Lord in opposition to such doctrines are either perverted 
in their meaning or declared to be unauthentic. Nor 
must it be thought that such radical and unwarranted 
treatment of the sacred text is merely the outcome of 
Socialist agitation. Protestantism had long ago prepared 
the way for it. 

Professors Hall, McGiffert, Fagnani and Adams Brown, at 
Union (Theological Seminary), says Mr. White, are deserv- 
ing a place alongside Karl Marx. For in their discoveries 
as to the real, the social meaning of the biblical writings, 
they are planting mines of dynamite underneath this civiliz- 
ation of massive property rights, to blow up the whole ap- 
paratus.—(Press Notice, Doubleday, Page and Co., March 29, 
1914.) 


The contention that no one has hitherto dared to make 
known the meaning of the Scriptures before the arrival 
of Socialism, is as arrogant as it is absurd. The Church 
has not been obliged to wait almost twenty centuries to 
have the Scripture lessons regarding riches interpreted 
for her, nor has she ever hesitated to make known to the 
masses all that is contained in the Sacred Writings. No 
one can condemn mammonism as strongly as the Church 
of the poor has always condemned it through the ages. 
If individual Catholics have failed to practise her teach- 
ing, that teaching itself was never wanting in clearness. 
On the other hand the Church accepts the whole deposit 
of revealed truth, eliminating nothing. She therefore 





acknowledges the rights of ownership while most strictly 
enjoining upon the State as well as upon the conscience 
of the individual the duty of preventing or avoiding all 
exploitation and oppression. 

In regard to the entire literature of so-called Christian 
Socialism, it can present no difficulty to the thorough 
student of Catholic exegetics. But it may readily con- 
fuse the minds of men wanting in such training, and it 
furnishes the radical agitator with a specious argument’ 
drawn from the most sacred sources and levelled against 
all lawfully constituted authority. The manifold abuses 
of riches and power which we behold on every hand lend 
added force to such proceedings. To most of the reason- 
ings advanced by “Christian Socialists” an answer has 
already been given by the present writer in the second 
part of his book, “The Church and Social Problems.” 
It will here suffice to quote in conclusion, the decisive 
statement of the Socialist authority whom Marx him- 
self called “the philosopher of Socialism,” Joseph 
Dietzgen : 

Even among our comrades there are some who are thus 
caught. They say: Christ was the first Socialist. Yet 
Socialism and Christianity differ from each other as the day 
does from the night. Though Christianity and So- 
cialism may have some points in common, it is none the less 
true that whoever mistakes Christ for a Socialist is surely a dan- 
gerous muddlehead.—(Philosophical Essays, p. 122.) 

Amid such confusion of thought and perversion of al] 
that is most sacred, our own duty is clear. We must do 
all that lies in our power to set before the world the 
truth and beauty of Catholic doctrine, to labor for the 
promotion of sound Catholic literature, to bring back 
men to the knowledge of Christ and of His Church. The 
greatest foe of Catholicity in the twentieth century is 
ignorance. The children of darkness must not be found 
more active than the children of light. What are you 
doing “to give testimony of the light’’? 

Joserpu HuSsLEIN, s.J. 


Policy of the Conservative Government in Spain 


Speaking of the general elections recently held in Spain, 
America’s Madrid correspondent declared them to have 
been a disgrace to the country, owing to the excesses 
permitted by the Government and its representatives in 
every section. They had made up their minds to triumph 
and at all hazards to return a large, even if a fictitious, 
majority to Parliament. Events have proved the justice 
of this contention. 

The elections were followed by many protests from 
candidates ready to prove the injustice that had been done 
them; and the Supreme Tribunal of the nation, to which 
court the investigation of the complaints had been re- 
ferred, has recently made known its decision that more 
than twenty of the elections thus contested were invalid 
on account of the coercion, violence and fraud evidently 
made use of by partisans of the members returned to 
Parliament. 
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This decision, it appears, is to count for little with the 
friends of the Government. Hypocritically basing their 
claims on a principle not unknown to you in the United 
States, these now affirm that the judgment of the Supreme 
Judicial body is but an informal pronouncement lacking 
effective force, since the Parliament alone has sovereign 
right in judging who shall, and who shall not, sit in its 
Chambers. 

Public opinion is scandalized over this outcome, and 
people are amazed at a theory that would set aside the 
impartial and independent verdict of the highest tribunal 
in the land. So unanimous and unequivocal is the popular 
voice regarding the matter, that Sefior Dato is afraid to 
declare himself. He leaves his partisans and friends in 
complete liberty to vote as they please on the question 
of the acceptance or non-acceptance of the decision of the 
Court. 

The loss of these twenty and more seats will mean 
much to the Government. If, as we all hope, Parliament 
accepts the verdict of the Court and by its vote affirms 
the nullity of the elections concerned, Sefior Dato will 
find himself without an absolute majority in Congress. 
This will import a rather precarious situation, the min- 
istry’s life depending then upon the assistance that Count 
Romanones may choose to render that body. No wonder 
the Count, with cynical smile, assures the world to-day, 
that even though he is out of power himself, his ideals 
and his program were being conscientiously pushed by 
the men in control. Unhappily, facts appear to give rea- 
son for the arrogant boasting of Count Romanones. The 
Conservative party, hitherto characterized among us by 
its moderation, especially in its attitude towards the re- 
ligious problem, is just now manifesting a disposition to 
ignore its own traditions, to enter upon dangerous 
courses and to follow lines beset with gravest difficulties. 

Shortly after Sefior Dato’s elevation to power his 
Minister of Public Instruction was invited to address the 
student body of the Ateneo, in Madrid. The invitation 
came from members of the Association “Institucion Libre 
de Ensefianza,” a body strongly favoring the laicization 
of our schools. The worthy Minister eagerly accepted 
the opportunity to strengthen himself with the partisans 
of the Left, and publicly proclaimed his purpose to sup- 

press the teaching of catechism in the State schools. In 
the new law, which he was soon to lay before the Cortes 
for approval, he said he intended to provide that children 
whose parents expressly asked for such instruction 
should receive it from the priests. The announcement 
was so alien to the ancient spirit of the Conservatives 
that at first men believed the Minister to be playing with 
his hearers in the Ateneo; but the word has been re- 
peated so often since, the Minister has so openly and 
plainly made known his purpose in other public utter- 
ances, that this belief is fast disappearing, and we of the 
old Faith recognize we shall soon be forced to bring into 
action every means in our power to check the audacious 
plans of the new Conservatism. 








The pitiful reasons alleged by the Minister to justify 
his projected policy will deceive nobody. “I understand,” 
thus he is reported to have spoken a while ago, “that in 
certain schools the catechism and Bible history are not 
taught as they should be. Therefore, do we propose that 
in future these subjects shall be entrusted to the priests in 
each school district, in order that due care may be taken 
to satisfy the desires of those parents who are eager to 
have their children properly instructed in these branches.” 
One who fails to read between the lines may imagine the 
plan of the Minister to be the perfecting of religious in- 
struction in primary schools. But such is far from being 
his aim. His scheme implies something far different. 
Those who follow the policy of modern “laicists” will 
recall how practically the same proposal was announced 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg a few years ago, 
and for quite the same reasons. The Bishop of the 
Grand Duchy, Mgr. Koppes, promptly published a 
pastoral letter forbidding the priests of his jurisdiction 
to enter a public school for the purpose of imparting such 
instruction, and the Holy See, on October 26, 1912, in a 
brief addressed to Mgr. Koppes, congratulated him on 
the stand he had taken and encouraged him to be of 
stout heart in the struggle with the Government over the 
issue his letter had raised. 

The point in controversy is, or ought to be, clear. We 
are not, of course, opposed to the priests visiting the 
schools to give instruction in Christian doctrine to the 
little ones gathered there. In the law regarding Public 
Instruction, promulgated in 1857, and still in force in 
Spain, provision is made for such visits and such in- 
struction, and Cardinal Aguirre, our lamented Primate, 
recently deceased, used frequently to exhort the clergy 
to avail themselves of the privilege which the law allows. 
What, then, is the reason why we oppose the new project? 
We oppose it, because we do not intend permitting 
scheming politicians, under pretext of safeguarding at 
once the liberty of conscience of the school teachers and 
the orthodoxy of the religious instruction of school cl.il- 
dren, to establish among us the principle of the separation 
of religious teaching from the program of the primary 
schools. This was the point made by the Catholic Bishop 
of Luxembourg, and his leadership will be followed by 
the Catholics of Spain—any other policy would mark an 
approval on their part of the neutral school, an institu- 
tion utterly foreign to Spain’s instincts and traditions. 

Norserto Torcat. 


The Passion Play in Buffalo 


The Passion Play is associated in the popular mind so 
exclusively with the magnificent production of Ober- 
ammergau, that the announcement of the existence of 
other Passion Plays in Europe, and even in the United 
States, is received with wonder, not to say incredulity. 
Such plays are, however, far from uncommon. To say 
nothing of other parts of Europe, the present writer 
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knows personally of two villages in Bavaria, three in 
Tyrol and one in Bohemia, where a dramatization of the 
Passion is presented periodically, a survival in most 
cases of the plays that were a common feature of Cath- 
olic life in these countries before the close of the 
eighteenth century. In the New World such a dramatiza- 
tion has not been frequently attempted; nor has it, when 
realized, attained to more than a local and passing celeb- 
rity. It would seem, however, that a Passion Play has 
at length been written by an American playwright, which 
has in it a‘l the elements of enduring success. This play, 
called by its author “Nazareth: a History of the Faith,” 
but spoken of by the masses always as “The Passion 
Play,” has been presented four times within the last 
twelve years, meeting each time with increased favor 
from the public. 

The play was written for the golden jubilee of Santa 
Clara College, in California, in 1901. Its author, Mr. 
Clay M. Greene, is an alumnus of the college, and has 
been for years well and favorably known to American 
play-goers as a dramatic writer of high achievement. 
Upon its first presentation, in 1901, by the students and 
Alumni of Santa Clara, the play met with instant suc- 
cess, and was discussed in California for months. The 
success was even greater upon the repetition of the play 
at Santa Clara in 1904 and 1907. Many people jour- 
neyed several hundred miles to be present, and special 
trains were run from San Francisco, Sacramento, and 
other cities and towns to accommodate the vast audiences 
that were assembled. 

Early in the present academic year the right to present 
the play for the first time in the East was graciously 
granted by the faculty of Santa Clara College to the 
Dramatic Association of Canisius College, Buffalo. One 
of Buffalo’s leading playhouses was secured, and after 
nearly five months of arduous rehearsing, for which the 
students generously sacrificed practically all their leisure 
time, the play was submitted to the Buffalo public during 
the week of April twenty-seventh. The production had 
been planned on a generous scale. The company num- 
bered in all nearly two hundred, much of the scenery and 
many costumes were new, while especial care had been 
bestowed on the music and the lighting effects, If any 
misgivings arose previously about the prudence of this 
decidedly ambitious venture of an amateur dramatic or- 
ganization, they were at once silenced by the emphatic 
success of the first presentation. The newspapers of the 
city were unanimous in their praise, one going so far as 
to say that the production was one of the most beautiful 
ever seen in Buffalo. Ten performances were necessary 
during the week, the audiences aggregating nearly 15,000 
people, and there has been a universal demand for more 
repetitions in the near future, not only in Buffalo, but in 
Rochester, Syracuse, and other cities of Western New 
York, and-in Toronto. 

There are many reasons for this remarkable success. 
The play itself is a brilliant piece of dramatic writing. 





The life-long experience of a talented playwright, united 
to a reverence for the subject, and to familiarity with 
it, gained from years of constant study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, has combined and enabled the author to 
produce a work that many competent critics have hailed 
as a work of genius. Written for college youths, there are 
no female characters in the play. The figure of Christ 
never appears, but is skilfully indicated by a bright light, 
as in the entry into Jerusalem, the trials before Herod 
and Pilate, and during the carrying of the Cross. Far 
from detracting from the general effect, this omission 
is really the strong point of the play, removing, as it 
does, any danger of irreverence, or of disappointment 
over the inevitable failure of any human attempt to por- 
tray adequately the character of Our Lord. The young 
men in the Buffalo presentation brought to their acting 
a thorough understanding of their characters, and a 
reverence for them, rarely, if ever, found in professional 
actors. To the author’s able coaching was due, in large 
measure, the almost professional smoothness of the per- 
formance. The production was looked upon by all con- 
cerned as a religious act. As in Oberammergau, so, too, in 
Buffalo, the entire cast approached the Holy Table in a 
body before the first performance. It was a consolation 
to learn from many sources that the attendance at the 
play has resulted in spiritual good to many souls. 

M. J. AHERN, S.J. . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their Mss. will not be returned unless stamps 
for postage are enclosed.) 


On Fame’s Eternal Camping-Ground 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is now known that at least four of the men killed at Vera 
Cruz were Catholics. Their names are: Gabriel A. de Fabbio, 
Francis Patrick de Lowry, Dennis P. Lane and Daniel Aloysius 
Haggerty. This is not a bad record for men who, in the words 
of the Guardians of Liberty and sundry other curious creatures 
wonderfully wrought inside and outside, “owe allegiance to a 
foreign potentate.” Will the Guardians please publish the names 
of the members of their society who died in defence of the flag? 

New York. ire Bes 


Laymen’s Retreats 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One more interesting fact about Laymen’s Retreats at 
Mount Manresa, Staten Island, remains to be added to what 
has already been set forth in your correspondence. Interest 
in the Spiritual Exercises aroused by the week-end retreats 
created a demand from several retreatants each season for an 
opportunity to devote a week instead of a week-end to the 
making of a retreat. In response to this demand a retreat 
opening on a Tuesday evening and closing the following 
Monday morning was given last September by Rev. John 
Corbett, S.J. This fact was more generally known after the 
retreat than before it, and requests have been made that the 
date of the week’s retreat this year be announced in May, 
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to give an opportunity to those desiring to join the band to 
arrange their vacations to come partly in the week selected. 
It has been arranged to begin this year on the evening of 
Tuesday, August 11, and to end on the morning of Monday, 
August 17. The retreat will be given under the direction of 
Father Corbett, with whom anyone desiring to join the band 
should correspond at Kohlman Hall, 801 West 181st St., New 
York City. Netson HuME. 
New York, May 11. 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am ashamed to be obliged to correct Mr. McAllister’s 
statement about me in AMERIcA. I have not made a retreat every 
year for the last twenty-five years—nothing like it. I can count 
but ¢/) ree such. What Mr. McAllister means is, no doubt, that I 
could have done so, that others educated as I was in Jesuit 
schools, have done so and that a great many do so. I wish I had 
done so. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


New York, May 10. 


Unsubstantiated Accusations 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA is read even by Jews in Pittsburgh. But what 
surprises them is that Catholics uphold such moral degener- 
ates as King Alfonso and the friars in the Philippine Islands 
and in the southern Republics. Have you read the latest 
book on “Mexico,” by Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb Pin- 
chon, published by Doubleday, Page & Co.? G., A. B. 

[There is no evidence that King Alfonso and the friars are 
moral degenerates. The former is a good husband and father, 
and as a class, the latter are pure, hard-working men. There is 
a review of the book in question in this issue. Ed. AMERICA. ] 


Dangers of Journalism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That is a faithful pieture Mr. Louis H. Wetmore drew, in 
the current America, of the dangers of journalism as a voca- 
tion for a young man. It explains why the life is uncongenial 
to the Catholic young man. During my thirty-five years on 
the daily newspapers I have seen young men join the staff 
strong in health and character, to be thrown out later ruined 
in body and soul. The casualties on a newspaper are more 
horrible than those of war. A common prejudice one finds 
in all newspaper offices is that Catholic news is “sectarian” 
and must be kept out if possible, so that a Catholic jour- 
nalist is under constant suspicion that he may favor old 
Mother Church in some way. How long are we Catholics 
going to submit to this discrimination? Remember that 
400,000 of us within twenty miles of the New York City Hall, 
are paying $12 a year each (figure up what you spend, 
reader), or about $5,000,000 a year for a press whose code of 
morals is not ours and that is poisoning our minds as well 
as those of our children. S. H. Horcan. 

Orange, N. J. 


Where Are Our College Graduates 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of May 9th the Right Reverend Bishop 
McFaul says: “What we need, above all things, to-day is 
an enlightened laity,” and no one will gainsay the truth of 
the words used by Trenton’s spiritual head. It has occurred 
to me that one of the effective means of having an enlight- 
ened laity is to organize the intellectual forces of as much 
of the laity as is already enlightened. From our Catholic colleges 





goes out every year a magnificent array of intellectual forces 
capable of becoming all-potent auxiliaries of the Church in 
her mission of teaching all nations. For many years our col- 
leges have been multiplying these intellectual forces, and 
among the number graduated are men prominent in the scien- 
tific, literary, historic and philosophic fields. And year by 
year the ranks will grow larger in number. 

And yet, whilst perhaps most of the graduates of our col- 
leges have been successful each in his chosen sphere, we 
have done comparatively almost nothing in a field where a 
rich harvest awaits the proper cultivation. I know that we 
have our St. Vincent de Paul Societies, our Holy Name 
Societies, our various other sodalities, all of which are doing 
great work, but how few of our educated laymen, profes- 
sional men for example, are members of these organizations? 
And what little influence is being exerted by our college 
graduates, priests or laymen, on the great social questions? 
I do not intend to minimize the great work that has been 
done by the men like Father Shealy, but the point I wish 
to make is that so very few are engaged in that work, while 
in reality we have a whole army who might be employed 
in that and similar work. 

Now I think that if in each State there could be an organ- 
ization of Catholic intellectual forces untold good would result. 
Priests and laymen could work in harmony for the building up of 
an enlightened laity in every city and town. And herein I think 
that our non-Catholic friends give us an example that ought 
to make us ashamed of our apathetic attitude. 

Such an organization would be attended with initial diffi- 
culties. I have made some little effort in Connecticut, but 
must confess that results so far have not been gratifying. 
However, given some one with a genius for organizing, the 
measure appears to me feasible. I think that the layman 
will fall in line if the clergy will encourage him. Would not 
AMERICA say a good word for this plan if it deems it com- 
mendable? (Rev.) T. M. Crowtey. 

New London, Conn. 


Literary Prize Contests 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Can you let me know whether I am alone in considering 
those so-called “prize-contests” in our popular magazines an 
unmitigated nuisance? Just to prove to my own satisfaction 
the utter absurdity of the thing I played an innocent trick on 
one of the sinners. As contribution to a “Contest about 
Capital Punishment” I sent in a slightly disguised extract 
from Dickens “Tale of Two Cities” (Sydney Carton), and 
as a bid for “The best Immigrant I ever knew” a character- 
sketch of the immortal Mark Tapley in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
copied ad litteram. 3oth were promptiy returned with a 
neatly printed expression of the great interest taken by the 
editors in my humble efforts and an encouragement not to 
give up hope: Shades of poor, old Dickens! He would never 
have won a prize in the sanctum of a modern American 
magazine. Now if this little incident proves anything it 
proves either the incompetence of the editors to judge true 
literary values and to recognize passages from standard 
authors, or the delectable carelessness and inattention used 
in examining the contributions. And then these people boast 
of thousands of contributions! That is, of the fact that 
thousands have wasted good time and ink and many anxious 
moments of waiting and expectation for—the waste-basket. 
Thus hundreds or thousands of weak heads have been turned 
and many foolish brains have been inoculated with the 
microbe of literary ambition! 

I consider it a nuisance. Don’t you? 

Washington, D. C. 


E. J. A. 
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Attention is called to the article “Is Our American 
Liberty of Education Endangered?” in this issue. The 
article will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 


The Pentecostal Fire 


There is much that the world desires in our day. There 
is one thing that it needs: “the charity of God,” which, 
the Apostle tells us, “is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost.” In this alone all warring factions are set 
at rest, justice abounds, love is made perfect. Only 
where this prevails can the trumpet of battle be hushed, 
the struggles of classes cease, the soul be at peace with 
itself, with its neighbor, with God. The renewal of the 
world is possible only through the Pentecostal fires. Men 
everywhere are most in need of the light and the love of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It is with ourselves that this renewal must begin. The 
light of Faith has indeed been given us, but how little 
do we possess of that fire of love which burns in the 
Heart of Christ, of that zeal wherewith it was consumed. 
How much more could even the best of us accomplish by 
the grace of the Spirit of God. How apathetic, how un- 
apostolic are the lives of so many of our Catholics. 
How eager are the powers leagued against us. It is a 
time to enter into our souls, to ascend into that upper 
chamber where, like Our Lady and the Apostles, we may 
abide in prayer and expect the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
The spirit of Pentecost is one of joyful, courageous zeal. 
The sound from Heaven, as of a mighty wind, the parted 
tongues of fire, the Divine Power speaking through the 
Apostles and the assembled brethren, the conversion of 
three thousand souls on that very day, the signs and 
wonders that followed, are all characteristic of that life 
of zeal which the Holy Ghost comes to enkindle within 
us. All is fervor and activity. It is not a fretful and 


peaceful and sustained spirit of apostolic fervor with 
which the Holy Ghost filled those first Christians. It 
was from the indwelling of the living God Himself that 
these men drew their strength and joy and courage to 
conquer the world, and despise its allurements, to renew 
all things in Christ. 

Such men are needed in our day. The same Spirit of 
God is present in His Church to animate and inspire 
them. Like the Apostles, they have in their midst the 
Mother of God to intercede for them and enfold them 
with her love and watchfulness. They have the same 
Christ to bring to an unfaithful world, which has sore 
need of Him. For the darkness of unfaith is deepening. 
The divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures are ever more openly denied by those who still re- 
tain the name of Christians. Radicalism is everywhere 
rampant. 

On the darkness a light must be made to shine, the 
light of the Church of Christ, which is radiant with the 
brightness of the Pentecostal flame. The power of her 
Sacraments, through which the Holy Spirit daily 
operates His wonders in the souls of men, can again 
convert the world. It is our duty to show forth, as best 
we may, this power and the fullness of the Holy Ghost’s 
graces and gifts. For each of us is called to be an 
apostle to an unbelieving generation, a support and in- 
spiration to his weaker brethren. That this zeal may not 
grow slack, it must ever be replenished anew by prayer. 
It must constantly be drawn from the everlasting foun- 
tains of the Spirit of God. In the Heart of the Saviour 
we shall find them unsealed. With the gladness of the 
children of God, with simplicity and apostolic fervor we 
shall then go forth upon our mission, like those first 
Christians, filled with the Holy Ghost, “praising God and 
having favor with all the people.” 





Ethics for Fighting Men 


On May 8, the Chicago Daily Tribune published a 
letter written to his parents and brother by a first-class 
gunner of the dreadnought Utah, stationed at Vera 
Cruz. Amongst other things, the writer says: 


Murder and plunder was all we wanted and we more than 
gave it to them. For every one of our fellows killed we shot 
down like dogs ten Mexicans. We had about 150 prison- 
ers, of which we court-martialed about 80 and shot them the 
same night. That’s biz. Show no mercy is our policy now. .. . 
But we never torture them. We just kill them as fast as they 
show themselves, but never torture them. Perhaps you. 
would like to know what we do with the dead ones. We take a 
horse and wagon and fill the wagon with bodies and drive to the 
outskirts of the city. There we go to an oil tank, sprinkle crude 
oil on them, and put a match to the pile. Up goes the whole 
works. What the flames do not consume, the buzzards do. 


Such a letter must needs bring the blush of shame to 
the face of every man who has the honor of the nation 
at heart. True, no one believes for the moment that all 
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the deeds related actually occurred. Our officers, humane 
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and cultured gentlemen, with a high sense of respon- 
sibility, have as yet enough control over the difficult 
situation to prevent outrages which bespeak savagery 
rather than Christian civilization. But what of the 
spirit that prompted this letter? Does it do credit 
to men who are fighting for justice sake? In 
itself war is not sinful. Circumstances may render 
it entirely virtuous and necessary. But war carried 
on in the spirit which breathes through that letter 
is an instrument of hell for the destruction of souls. 
Vengeance has driven justice from the writer’s soul, and 
vengeance is not and cannot be a motive for an honor- 
able act. To him murder and plunder are things to gloat 
over: his enemies, men like himself, with immortal souls 
endowed with patriotism and love of home and all that, 
are looked upon as animals to be shot “like dogs,” and 
then thrown into the devouring flames, a sight for glee it 
appears, and crude, frivolous comment. 

This is not the spirit of a soldier. No man possessed 
of it should be sent to war. His country cannot afford 
to stand sponsor for him, much less to stake its honor on 
his actions. He and his companions of like thoughts and 
passions are unfit to march beneath a flag that stands for 
justice and honor. Nations have had reason to lament 
the presence of just such men in the ranks of their 
armies. There are chapters in the Philippine war and 
the Boxer uprising better left unwritten. 

What, then, can be done? Something should be done. 
For this is not the spirit of one man: it is common in 
armies. Our soldiers, every man of them, should be 
trained in the simple ethics of warfare. The nature of 
war should be impressed upon them: they should be made 
to learn that it can be carried on honorably without sin- 
ful excess. They should be told that murder loses none 
of its hideousness because it is done by a man in a sol- 
dier’s uniform; they should be brought to know that com- 
mon loot is more dishonorable for them, a nation’s trusted 
men, than for a civilian. Above all, they must be trained 
to answer the bugle call, not in a spirit of revenge, but 
from the promptings of the lofty patriotism which God 
has put into every man’s soul, as a defence against a 
nation’s enemies. . 

Sailors and soldiers would do well to remember that 
God is in the battle, too; that there, as elsewhere, His 
majesty can be outraged, His holiness mocked—but not 
forever nor without due punishment. 


‘‘What Shall We Do?’’ 


This is a cry of apparently willing but helpless men. 
It has penetrated our office a score of times these last 
few days. From every part of the country youths have 
raised their voices, protesting that they wish to serve 
God and the State, but know not how to do it. What 
shall I do? they ask in apparent despair of finding an 
outlet for their zeal. 

But the outlet is at hand. There are a thousand things 








they can and should do. Our cities are thronged with 
Catholic boys sadly in need of spiritual help; there are 
Catholic boys in public orphan asylums hungry for the 
word of God; there are Catholic boys in reformatories 
who need instruction and kindly advice from men of their 
own faith, Ye who ask: “What shall we do?” have you 
gone to these, your less fortunate brothers, with God’s 
word or any help whatsoever? Have you even thought 
of them? There are clubs in our cities where poor boys 
are entertained and instructed each night of the week. 
This noble work is carried on year after year by a mere 
handful of men, many of them advanced in age. Such 
men are not standing idly by calling: “What shall we 
do?” They are working for God and fellow-man, as 
you would be now, if you really desired to do so. 

Outlets for zeal! Why, there are thousands of them. 
To-day scores of radicals are preaching revolution 
throughout the land. They have found innumerable out- 
lets for their malice, and you cannot find one for your 
zeal! Why not? Because you have not looked for them. 
And you have not looked for them, because you fail to 
realize the significance of the command: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Your view of life is 
cramped: your ideals fall short of the greatness which 
prompts solicitude for others. You live your lives 
wrapped up in yourselves, unreflective, irresponsive to the 
cry for pity, untouched by the larger spirit of Christ. 

How many of you realize your obligations to society? 
What is your idea of the State, of your place and work 
therein? Have you brought home to yourself that the 
State is of God, a perfect society, founded and main- 
tained for the well-being of citizens? Have you realized 
that under pain of God’s displeasure you must work ac- 
cording to your station and condition for the preserva- 
tion and prosperity of the commonwealth? 

A citizen’s duty does not begin and end with the cast- 
ing of a vote or a struggle for office. It reaches beyond 
these, demanding that every man shall do his share in 
combating evils and promoting good by every legitimate 
means in his power. 

What shall you do? Know God, love Him in the way 
Holy Church directs, serve Him by serving the State of 
which you are a citizen, the poor, the helpless, the 
ignorant, to whom you are brothers through the blood of 
Christ. The outlets? Look round you: they lie on all 
sides. 


You Were Right 


Three monosyllables with a selection of easily pro- 
nounced vowels and consonants, yet what an agony their 
enumeration entails! Professors of elocution, schools ot 
stammering, reformers of spelling, please take notice and 
solve this mystery of oral delivery. Can you not devise 
some means by which it will not be necessary for a man 
to have recourse to fortifying tonics or pass a season at 
a sanitarium in order to be able to say these three simple 
English words without gasping, without getting red in 
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the face and without mopping a moist forehead? 
Theoretically, everyone, without exception, can go wrong ; 
practically, everyone, with one limited exception, does go 
wrong, and when it comes to a question of personal 
opinions and individual actions, the number of popes is 
unlimited. 

There is a fairy story told about a cashier in a New 
York house who refused to take back some money when 
he made a mistake in change. It would be fatal to his pro- 
fession and upset his bookkeeping to say to his customer, 
“You were right.” He said “I was right.” It is im- 
possible to verify this story, which imposes on us the 
necessity of believing that a cashier would not take 
money, but the incident shows us that the difficulty in 
the use of these three words is not one of pronunciation, 
but one of grammar. Grammarians tell us that irregular 
verbs arose because some of their persons and tenses 
were used frequently and were thought to be the only 
parts of the verb, while other persons and tenses were 
used so rarely that they were thought to have ceased to 
be parts of the verb. It is very hard to conjugate the 
verb, “to be right.” It has no second person in the past 
tense. It is an irregular verb. 

Consider the difficulty of large bodies saying, “You 
Newspapers identify themselves with their 
numerous readers. Is the phrase: “You were right” 
stereotyped in any newspaper office? Politicians speak 
for their parties, and parties never are, never have been, 
never will be wrong. They sometimes observe a discreet 
silence or hurry over an incident, as a man will quicken 
his pace in a gloomy and dangerous place. Politicians 
may sometimes say in very guarded phrases that infor- 
mation was meagre, that it is quite possible that the party 
was not always in complete accord with what more 
mature deliberations, if opportunity had been offered for 
long thinking, would have perhaps suggested; but what 
politician has got as far as to say, “I was mistaken,” 
much less, “You were right”’? 

If a politician makes such a statement, a nation never 
does. There was once a revolution that broke out on a 
certain narrow portion of the North American Con- 
tinent. By a strange coincidence a great nation wanted 
to dig a large ditch there at just that time. By another 
strange coincidence this great nation immediately recog- 
nized and upheld by its armies the small revolting frac- 
tion of a large state. Every one outside the nation smiles 
significantly at the remarkable coincidences. Every one in 
the nation knows in his heart individually that the trans- 
action was not just what it should have been, and a large 
number would admit that it was wrong. But let any 
one use in public a phrase which could remotely suggest 
that the nation could intimate: “You were right,” and 
immediately there is an upheaval and explosion of ink 
and paper, with deafening detonations of flamboyant 
oratory all over the country. 

The Prodigal confessed he was wrong. Peter cried, 
Judas did not get so far. He said, 


were right.” 


“You were right!” 











“I was wrong,” but shrank from admitting the fact to 
another. A modern poet has described hell as a sad real- 
ization of the lost days and lost opportunities of life. 
One after another these days point accusing fingers at 
the doomed man. They are his murdered selves, but he, 
the murderer, is left looking at his victim forever. “And 
thou thyself for all eternity.” This is everlasting tor- 
ment: to be forced to say, when to say it is fruitless: 
“You were right.” 


Earthquakes and Providence 


Another earthquake in Sicily. If there is a God, He 
must be good. If He is good, how can He allow His 
creatures to be afflicted with such calamities? Not a few 
ask this question; and the Catholic Church has the an- 
swer ready. As a general rule, people who complain of 
God’s Providence, view it as it touches individuals only. 
Why does God allow me to. suffer, or my friend, ‘and 
this person or that, or those poor people in Catania? 
They forget that God’s Providence must necessarily be 
universal, embracing not only the whole human race, 
future as well as present, but all the activities of nature 
by which men are encompassed, and by which, even, they 
live. If they remembered this they would see that the 
problem is so vast that no finite mind can grasp it. One 
must simply bow down before it and adore. Secondly, if 
we shake ourselves free from individualistic views, which, 
inasmuch as they are exclusive, are necessarily selfish, 
and even sensual, we shall see that calamities are not 
absolutely evil. Neither poverty, nor sickness, nor death, 
however sudden and repulsive, is without its good side. 
Man is born to die, that so he may enter into the pos- 
session of God. During life his environment, whatever 
it may be, is the means to gain a happy death. One who, 
dying in his bed, might drift out of this world the enemy 
of God, might well in the face of disaster such as earth- 
quake, fire, shipwreck, battle, while in full possession of 
his senses, turn to God in penitence. This is true for 
Catholics especially, whose faith leads them to corre- 
spond in such moments to the grace God never fails to 
give. Besides, as we know, God’s Providence is gener- 
ally conditional, according to our way of putting it. In 
decreeing the creation of the world, He decreed not only 
all who should come into existence, but also the whole 
course of the life of each, conditionally, so to speak, 
upon the exercise of man’s free will. If A and B marry 
and fulfil certain conditions, C D E and F shall be born: 
if they do not, these shall not exist. By His fore- 
knowledge God knows what the future fact is to be, and 
so the decree becomes absolute, one way or the other. 
Again. If C goes out on a certain occasion and follows a 
certain route, he will through a concurrence of physical 
and moral causes be run over by an automobile. Should 
he, however, practise devotion to his Guardian Angel, this 
protector will check the automobile’s speed, and so C will 


escape. Once more the fulfilment, or non-fulfilment of 
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the condition is foreseen, and the decree is made absolute 
accordingly. 

It is true that the number of possible contingencies, 
even with regard to a single individual life, is far be- 
yond our capacity to estimate, and these are so woven up 
with the contingencies of others, that the possibilities in- 
volved in God’s Providence are so enormous in number 
and so varied in kind that the mere conception of the fact 
is bewildering, while the attempt to imagine their har- 
monization according to the determinations of human 
free-will is absolutely beyond our finite power. But the 
infinite wisdom and knowledge of God sees them all in the 
eternal simple act of His divine intelligence, and His in- 
finite love so orders them that only man’s malevolent will 
can prevent even what seems most disastrous in them 
from having for him good as the last result. This is of 
faith, to be believed absolutely by every Christian. It 
is, moreover, the solid comfort in this world’s trials and 
sufferings of every soul striving to draw near to God. 


LITERATURE 


The Heroes of “Best-Sellers” 


Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson, in his recent volume, “The 
Secret Book” (Macmillan), has an amusing account of a 
conversation between the writer of a “best-seller” and the 
conventional Southern Colonel of fiction. The latter has 
long been bearing with commendable patience the treatment 
he receives at the hands of popular novelists, but now he 
can endure it no longer. His chief grievances are two: the 
constantly recurring mortgage on his estate and the annoy- 
ing habit his daughters have of marrying Yankee officers. 
He protests: 


Fo’ty-five times, I have lifted that mortgage, only to be 
saddled with ‘it once more, by gentlemen of yo’ profession, 
suh. I have pahted with the family jewels, suh; I have sold 
my mother’s diamond necklace, suh; I have been relieved 
of my difficulties through my old niggah Ben discoverin’ 
the gold-plate buried at the time of the Revolution by my 
gran’-father; I have sold oil lands to a Yankee, suh; and I 
have reached the bottomless pit of degradation, suh, by 
going to wo’k myself, suh, in New York, suh! There is no 
method under the canopy of heaven, suh, that I have not 
employed to lift that mortgage, suh! * * * That’s only 
paht of my woes, suh. The other is even mo’ distressin’ 
yet, suh. I refer to the outrageous predilection of my daugh- 
ters for Yankee officers, suh. No less than eighty-seven of 
these young ladies, every one of them the apple of my eye, 
suh, and every one of them the most beautiful girl in the 
whole South, suh, the land of beautiful women, suh—no 
less than eighty-seven of my daughters have fallen in love 
with one of the invadin’ ahmy, suh, with one of the No’thern 
vandals, suh. Matrimony has followed in every instance, 
suh, despite the best effo’ts of her brother and myself to 
have her bestow her affections upon a member of one of 
the best families of Wilkes Caounty, suh! * * * If Iam 
to have the honah of appearing in yo’ next novel, suh, kindly 
let it be with my estates unencumbered, suh, and if my 
daughter must contract an alliance, let it be with a Con- 
federate officer, suh. 


Fair-minded readers of to-day’s fiction must own that the 
Colonel’s complaint is thoroughly justified. However, he 
is but one out of many stock characters as distressingly fre- 
quent in the modern story. As Mr. Pearson shows, the “ath- 
letic heroine” who is always found riding, swimming or 
mountain-climbing is quite as common. So is the omniscient 
amateur detective who, with no clew but a speck of cigar 
ashes, can successfully run down a murderer. So is the 





superhuman boy whose scientific knowledge enables him to 
subdue the wilderness. So is the college hero who invariably 
kicks the winning goal, makes the deciding home-run or rows 
his crew to victory all by himself. 

But the author of “The Secret Book” makes no mention of 
a dozen other figures that have long been familiar in the 
modern best-seller. What a vogue, for instance, the gen- 
tleman burglar has had, who, while leading the ball, lays 
his plans for securing the diamond necklace his partner 
wears. No less famous is the stalwart man-about-town, who 
disarms a dozen “gunmen” as he saunters home from the 
club. Who has not met the Yukon pioneer with his “bunches 
of knuckles” and superabundance of “red blood’? Or the 
churlish old nobleman whose little grandson wins his heart? 
Or the worthless soldier who rises at the critical moment 
far above himself and snatches victory from the jaws of 
defeat? 

We could hardly get on now without the clergyman who 
suddenly realizes the emptiness of Christianity and devotes 
his life thereafter to Socialism, “uplift” and “service”; nor 
the young, “clean-cut” yokel who deserts the farm to win 
renown and fortune in Wall Street; nor even the eighteenth- 
century nobleman who, in the rare intervals when he is not 
dining or gambling at White’s, is occupied in hatching Jacob- 
ite plots. 

As for the feminist who protests in every chapter that 
she must “live her own life”; her frail sister who slaves for 
a pittance in a department store; the hopelessly “Victorian” 
mother to whom her daughters’ new “standards” are so 
shocking: perhaps we could bear to sacrifice them all pro- 
vided we were allowed to keep the wonderful dog who saves 
his master’s life almost daily, and the marvelous horse who 
acts in a crisis with so much more intelligence than his 
rider, 

It is much to be feared, however, that the unhappy capi- 
talist, the high-souled profligate, the conscientious anarchist 
and the amiable adventuress must run their course in the 
popular novel of the day, and little can be done to hasten 
their departure. However, perhaps that blessed time would 
be somewhat advanced if our novelists could be induced to 
adopt the following suggestions: 

Let us have a “mysterious murder” story in which the pro- 
fessional detective occasionally shows a gleam of intelligence. 
It would be refreshing, too, if now and then he could man- 
age to find the culprit before the astute “cub-reporter” suc- 
ceeds in doing so. Then suppose the hopeful son of the 
soil who drifts city-ward completely fails to astonish the 
stock exchange, goes back in despair to the farm, marries 
a patient dairy-maid, and finds happiness and prosperity in 
selling butter and cheese. Or suppose the little motherless 
sunbeam, who goes to live with her rich, sour-tempered aunt, 
does not effectively sweeten in a few weeks’ time the dispo- 
sitions of everybody in the household, but on the contrary 
becomes joyless and gloomy herself and consequently is not 
made her aunt’s heiress at all, but ends her days as a widow’s 
companion. 

A “psychological novel” only 300 pages long, in which the 
leading character acts as a rule like a normal human being, 
might be widely read notwithstanding such a work’s defiance 
of modern precedent, and if a “problem” story could only 
be written which did not centre round the violation of the 
Sixth Commandment, how stimulating the novel would be. 
A tale of travel and adventure in which the intrepid hero, 
instead of returning home to give lectures, becomes the 
dinner of a polar bear’s family; a medieval romance in which 
the knight in white armor, instead of bearing off the fair 
Millicent in triumph, is permanently unhorsed by his adver- 
sary, and a sea story in which the hero, instead of capturing 
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with his forty-eight-gun ship the enemy’s seventy-four, pru- 
dently spreads sail and runs away: such books would not 
only reflect real life more faithfully than the conventional 
best-seller, but might even become, owing to their daring 
originality, best-sellers themselves. W. D. 


REVIEWS 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. Carson. 
Revised Edition with New Chapters. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

The Mexican People, Their Struggle for Freedom. By L. 
Gutrierez pE Lara and Epccums Pincnon. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mr. Carson is a traveller. He can see, and then tell very 
brightly what he has seen. Consequently he makes a very 
interesting book. Only when he falls under the traveller’s 
too frequent temptation, to tell us what he has not seen, but 
worked out in his mind and imagination, does he fail. One 
can see Mexican scenery through his eyes, visit with him 
towns, mines, watering places, notice costumes, exterior man- 
ners and customs. But when he would lay bare before us 
the Mexican personality, he attempts what is above his 
powers. How can an American Protestant get into the 
Catholic Mexican soul? He sees the Indians. They appear 
to him wretchedly poor and yet they manage to be happy, 
to his surprise. An old woman sits behind her stock in 
trade, half-a-dozen bananas, two or three oranges, a few 
sweets. A dog comes and sniffs at them. She strikes him a 
“vicious blow,” with a stick. He judges the Indian ill- 
tempered and cruel. A child sits down before the little pile. 
The woman smiles, takes one of her sticks of candy: “Here 
nifio, this is yours.” Mr. Carson is amazed at the contrast. 
He might have learned from the number of beggars he had 
seen, that Mexico is still one of the countries where alms- 
giving is a virtue; and, we might say, almost as a consequence 
there is no sentimentality over dogs. This will all be 
changed, perhaps, before long. He does not like the plain 
black dress he sees on the women. He puts it down to 
poverty. Were we to tell him how many belong to third 
orders and congregations, and that a true Mexican woman, 
even though not very devout, would not dream of appearing 
before Our Lord dressed in the latest fashion, he would not 
understand, for Mexican faith and piety are always beyond 
his grasp. He speaks frequently on the assumption that 
Americans are superior to Mexicans in culture. “What the 
Mexican young woman needs is the athletics of her American 
sister”: an opinion to which not many Mexicans are likely 
to subscribe; and of the Hospicio of Guadalajara, which can 
almost be compared to Don Cottolengo’s institute in Turin, 
he says that “everything was scrupulously clean and the ap- 
pointments of the place would have done credit to any 
American institution.” He does not say that one might 
search the United States from end to end, without finding 
such an establishment. Nevertheless we must pity Mr. 
Carson for his limitations rather than quarrel with him. He 
means well. His book is interesting and useful in its way; 
and the added chapters, that bring us down to the days just 
preceding the occupation of Vera Cruz, are valuable. 

A very different judgment must be passed on the second 
book before us. It is an apology for the Constitutionalists 
so intemperate as to deprive it of all authority. When we 
see its authors, unwilling to admit that the objects of their 
hate come into the world the ordinary way, telling us that 
these were “spawned” by the Church or the army or some 
political party, we know pretty well what to expect. The 
clergy are especially reviled, although we are assured that 
their enemies were “fervent devotees of the Catholic faith.” 











Mexico is filled to-day with monuments to their zeal and 
piety, notwithstanding the ruin worked by revolutionists for 
a century. The very existence of the Mexican people bears 
witness to their devotion. That counts for nothing with the 
authors of this book. For them, all, with the exception of 
Hidalgo, Morelos and such like, have always been sunk in 
the lowest depravity. Indeed, they seem unable to escape 
their fate. It is the necessary consequence of their “feasting 
and riot,” but they may try in vain to escape it by the opposite 
kind of life. The authors tell us that seminarians were quite 
as bad. Their life, “a perpetual round of fasting, penance, 
study and prayer,” had precisely the same result as the 
luxury of the others! But this is not the only contradiction 
into which the authors fall. We read that during the assault 
on Alhéndiga de Granaditas a priest within the fortress, 
seeing the physical weapon was proving insufficient, came 
forth, crucifix aloft, to be stoned to death by the foe. 
Then, three lines lower down, we find that when the insur- 
gents, even with a reckless sacrifice of life, were unable 
to break into the fortress, the famous Pipila with the stone 
on his back performed the act of heroism that ensured its 
fall. Evidently, there must be another explanation of the 
priest’s conduct, who, in fact, died a martyr of charity. But 
Guttierez de Lara, though Catholic in origin, knows nothing 
of the Mexican Church except that it is the object of his 
blind hatred. Here is one of his gems: “A drunken priest 
of Tomochic entered his pulpit one morning to conduct 
Mass in an unusually intoxicated condition, etc.” The book 
is full of such contradictions as prove it to be the work of 
passion so eager to put it forth to the world as not to have 
taken the time to provide it with an index. One of the last 
arguments is to give pictures of Diaz and Huerta on the one 
side and Carranza and Madero on the other, and to tell the 
reader to judge from their physiognomies the justice of their 
respective causes. One might retort by giving the pictures 
of Corral, whose evil character we are ready to admit, not- 
withstanding his amiable countenance, and de la Bara, of 
very different stamp, on the one side, and Zapata and Villa on 
the other. No reasonable person can take such a book 
seriously. ‘H. W. 





Chance. By JosepH Conrap. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y.: $1.35. 

How far is our opinion of a book influenced by the name 
of the author? Would “Chance,” appearing anonymously, be 
as highly praised as it is now? It is doubtful. Joseph Conrad 
has here set himself a difficult task. His subject is one of 
purely psychological interest; the morbid unhappiness of a 
cruelly mistreated girl, wedded to an elderly sea-captain, 
whose kindness to her is obtrusive, overbearing, almost sel- 
fish. This story is pieced together as the narrator hears it 
from another character in the book, who in turn gathers it, 
partly from his own experiences, partly by hearsay from 
others. It starts at the end, jumps back, then forward, back 
again, then leaps abruptly to the end. The effect is no doubt 
unique, though somewhat reminiscent of the method of 
Wilkie Collins, without the breathless interest of the “Woman 
in White.” Conrad is a searcher of hearts, and his “concrete 
psychology” is so true as to be startling. The author’s 
technique is faultless, and the way he manages his difficult 
zig-zag method is wholly admirable. There are no hitches 
or obscure places in the book. We have, too, all the old 
matchless magic of the sea that pervades the earlier novels, and 
on the whole, the second part, which takes place on board 
ship, is distinctly superior to the first. There is a some- 
thing, however, that makes the book fall short of greatness; 
and the fault lies not in the author but in his story. Not 
even his talent can make his characters, vividly drawn as 
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they are, appear any more than drab and common. The 
interest is in the high degree of realistic art, with which they 
are drawn and their motives are analyzed, not in romantic 
action or lofty purpose. jy. We. F. 





Bread and Circuses. By HeLten Parry Even. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 

Those who have not yet seen this delightful book of verses 
have a treat in store, for the “Bread” Mrs. Eden offers is 
made of the finest wheat and her “Circuses” are very divert- 
ing. The little joys and sorrows of Betsey-Jane, the author’s 
tiny daughter, are told as only a mother can. It must be a 
great privilege to know Bettikins so well. The Betsey poems 
are all so good it is hard to choose a favorite from them, but 
“Effany”; “To My Little Daughter”; “The Child before the 
Crib”; “A House in the Wood”; “The Lullaby”; and “Honey 
Meadow,” are all charming. “The Petals,” which are 
“Drowsy-head’s” garments, it would be wrong not to quote 
in part: 

Ere all turn cold 
No garment that I hold 
But shakes a vision from its fold 


Of little feet 

That vainly would be fleet, 

Tangled about with meadow-sweet, 
And of bent knees 

When Betsey kneeling sees, : 
In the parched hedgerow, . strawberries. 
Such things I see 

Folding your clothes, which be 

Weeds of the dead day’s comedy. 


The while I pray 
Your part may be alway 
So simple and so good to play, 


And do desire | 
Your life may still respire 
Such sweetness as your cast attire. 


Among the verses that will amuse the reader are those 
“To a Lady of Fashion on the Death of Her Dog,” those 
about “The Senior Mistress of Blyth,” and on “The Vege- 
tarian’s Daughter.” But many will like Mrs. Eden best 
when she sings of the beauty of holiness. Quite Crashaw- 


like for instance are these quaint lines on “The Confessional”: . 


And, for no broom nor tears had power 
To lift the clouds of ill, 

She called one servant of her Guest 
Who came with right good will, 

For, by his sweet Lord’s bidding, he 
Waiteth on Sorrow still; 


Who seeing she had done her part 
As far as in her lay, 

And had intent to keep the place 
More cleanly from that day, 

Did with his Master’s dust-pan come 
And take the dust away. 


She thankéd him, and Him who sent 
Such succor, and she spread 

Fair sheets of Thankfulness and Love 
Upon her Master’s bed, 

Then on the new-scoured threshold stood 
And listened for His tread. 


The temptation to go on quoting from such poems as 
“Sorrow” whose 


Ill-savored lamp shall shed 
A light to Heaven, when, blown about 
By the world’s vain and windy rout, 
The candles of delight burn out. 


or from the beautiful “Elegy for Father Anselm” whose 


Prayer and praise with sighing pinions shod 
Piercing the starry ante-rooms of Heaven 
Sway the designs of God. 





but the pressure on his space bids the reviewer forbear. All 
mothers of little girls, and particularly all Catholic mothers 
of Betsey-Janes, should read Mrs, Eden’s poems. W. D. 

Mother Mabel Digby. By 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

This is a biography of one who, entering religion, became 
Superior General of the Society of the Sacred Heart. That 
Mother Digby was a very remarkable woman might be taken 
to need no demonstration. She came of a very remarkable 
family. Sir Everard Digby of the Powder Plot, the Digbys 
of the Civil War, were of her blood, and the well known 
author of “Mores Catholici” and “The Broadstone of Honor” 
was her father’s cousin. Her father was of the Irish branch 
of the family, her mother was Elizabeth Morse, an English 
heiress. Though her father was a firm hater of popery, as 
was to be expected, since the Digby’s were not only members 
of the Protestant Irish Church, but also, in not a few of 
them, its beneficed clergy. Still, the Catholic leaven of their 
glorious ancestors was at work among them. Kenelm had 
become a Catholic early in life. Through their mother Mabel 
Digby and her sisters were related to Henry Morse the 
famous Jesuit martyr. It is not surprising, then, that in the 
course of a residence in France, Mrs. Digby returned to the 
old faith, and was followed by her daughters, Geraldine and 
Eva. Mabel, nevertheless, held out until the remarkable oc- 
currence at Benediction in Notre-Dame-des-Tobles. Then she 
surrendered. 

Her vocation was almost as remarkable. Her family wished 
to marry her, the bridegroom was chosen; but she had made 
up her mind to enter the Sacred Heart. Her health was 
against her. Two Jesuits told her to abandon the idea. One 
gave her the extraordinary advice: You have a vocation, 
clear and supernatural. You must give it up and fall in with 
the ideas of your family. This is the sacrifice Our Lord has 
required of you. Pére Felix, the famous preacher, was more 
reasonable. He too, said her vocation was evident, but, 
instead of telling her to cast it aside, he took her himself to 
Mother Prévost, Superior in Rue de Varennes. Here another 
disappointment awaited her. To the dismay of Pére Felix, 
Mother Prévost practically turned her out of the room. “We 
have had enough of these converts,” she said, “giving no 
hope of perseverance and hardly instructed in their religion. 
Worse still, you have no health. We want no persons to 
edify the infirmary.” But Mabel Digby was dauntless. 
Mother Barat remained, and she reversed Mother Prévost’s 
rather cruel rejection. 

Thus began the full life, a thoroughly Digby life, which 
is so well told in Mother Pollen’s book. We may say that 
the formal part of bookmaking is easier to intelligent people 
than the material. There are not a few typographical errors 
in this work which we hope to see corrected in a second 
edition. We do not see how “Domo Westmonasteriensi in 
Anglia” of the epitaph can mean, “born at Westminster, in 
England.” Moreover, she was not born at Westminster, but 
near Staines, as Mother Pollen tells us in her first line. We 
may add that in view of some things this biography contains 
one would almost think that the protestation required by 
Urban VIII should have been prefixed to it. H. W. 


ANNE Po.t_en. New York: 





The Heart’s Country. By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.35. 

This is Mrs. Vorse’s first extended work and love is her 
chosen theme. Countless writers in the past have chosen it, 
so do countless scribblers of to-day; but of the first, many 
are so technical as to have no interest but for the student, 
of the latter, many are designed to interest only the prurient- 
minded. The author of “The Heart’s Country” has succeeded 
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admirably im steering a middle course between this Scylla 
and Charybdis in her enjoyable tale of Ellen Payne’s adven- 
ture in the school of love. We first find this winsome lass 
in a littlke New England village of the late sixties. There 
too, some twenty odd years later, we leave her, happy with 
him who most deserved to win her. Those who have time to 
loiter over the book may find in Ellen’s “unsent” letters, 
some useful hints on the conduct of life. For instance she 
tries to picture to herself Roger’s office, his table, books, 
etc., and what he is doing through each of the dreary hours 
that separate her from him. But this is one of the devices 
used by masters of the spiritual life to make the Gospel 
mysteries real and they call the action contemplation. 


R. R. R. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“To the memory of my perfect mother” is the loving 
dedication borne by “Ideals and Realities” (Benziger, $0.90), 
a volume of essays from the pen of Edith Pearson. 
There are fifteen reflective, critical and biographical papers, 
and one story in the book, besides some verses which are 
inferior to the prose. The author is a lover of good books 
and aims to fill her readers with a similar appreciation of 
them, for she does not assume a very wide acquaintance with 
literature on the part of the reader. This seems to be the 
author’s first book. 

If you set out on a voyage with Father Adolphe Petit, S.J., 
in “My Bark” (Herder, $0.60) a “souvenir of retreats” trans- 
lated from the French by Marian Lindsay, you must take 
faith as a compass, reason for a rudder, prayer for sails, 
fervor for steam, obedience as an anchor, shun the reefs of 
temptation, escape the pirates of sin, etc., etc. The author 
well sustains the allegory through fifteen instructions he gave 
a religious community. His manner is more simple and 
naive perhaps, than that of an English speaking Jesuit 
would be. The table of contents provided does not really 
indicate what is in the book and the translator makes the 
mistake of writing Gand instead of Ghent and of calling 
the young Italian saint “Louis de Gonzaga.” 





Father W. Roche, S.J., the author of “The House and 
Table of God,” has now composed an attractive little book 
called “A Child's Prayers to Jesus.” (Longmans, $0.30.) 
He offers boys and girls fifty-eight original prayers, all of 
which appear at first glance to be written in verse, but most 
of them are in prose. They are simple, varied and especially 
suitable for use after Holy Communion. Here is the prayer 
“For the Powers of My Soul”: 

Dear Jesus, I pray Thee let not my mind grow flighty, nor 
my heart hard, nor my will obstinate. Grant that I may 
always keep my will ready to do good, my heart friendly 
and cheerful, my mind clean, and open to the truth. May 
my soul be great and noble, may it daily grow in wisdom and 
grace. 

On every other page “T. B.” has a drawing that will 
interest little children and serve as a “composition of place.” 

“Stories of Red Hanrahan,” etc., (Macmillan, $1.25), by W. B. 
Yeats, is a reissue of some of the often published prod- 
ucts of that enterprising advertiser. Those of them that are 
draped in that “Celtic twilight” which Mr. Yeats has patented 
are misty and mystifying rather than mystic; but in as far 
as they are intelligible they are bitter attacks on the spirit, 
doctrine and morality of the Catholic Church. He has the 
magpie habit of pilfering stray bits through the world and 
depositing them in his Irish nest, as when he says of “the wild 
Irish about Lovgh Gara” that they “left the right arms of 








their children unchristened that they might give the better 
blows, and were even said to have named the wolves god- 
fathers to their children.” The motley collection includes 
“The Crucifixion of the Outcast,” probably the most loath- 
some calumny that was ever written on the Catholic priest- 
hood. It tells of an ancient Irish monastery surrounded by 
a circle of crosses on which men were hanging that the 
monks had crucified, and it pictures the abbot and~ monks 
crucifying a poet, gloating over his agonies, and leaving him 
to the birds and wolves. Thus does this money-making 
mystic pay tribute to the Irish Church that lovingly preserved 
the bards and their songs and suffered many crucifixions from 
his forbears, but never inflicted any. The last page directs 
attention to “advertisements of books by the same author on 
kindred subjects.” They are also high-priced reissues of 
reissues. 





The New York Nation, which has much improved since Mr. 
Fuller became editor, had some particularly interesting book- 
reviews in its issue of May 14. Writing of Francis Gribble’s 
“Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph,” a book which some 
reputable periodicals have praised, the Nation says: 


He has dished up one of those messes of love affairs, in- 
trigues, scandals, and back-stairs gossip which it has be- 
come the fashion to call memoirs or biographies. Barring 
what he has gleaned from others, he knows very little of 
“Austro-Hungary” and its history. It is pitiful that 
such rubbish can find publishers and readers. 


To the same number “S. D.” contributes an excellent paper on 
the Christian renascence that is now taking place in French 
literature, and “P. E. M.,” a discerning review of the “decadent 
nineties,” when Oscar Wilde and his school were the idols of 
the hour. The reviewer quotes from Dowson’s “Nuns of the 
Perpetual Adoration,” such admirable lines as these: 


They saw the glory of the world displayed; 
They saw the bitter of it, and the sweet; 
They knew the roses of the world should fade, 

And be trod under by the hurrying feet. 


Therefore they rather put away desire, 
And crossed their hands and came to sanctuary; 
And veiled their heads and put on coarse attire: 
Because their comeliness was vanity. 


And there they rest; they have serene insight 
Of the illuminating dawn to be: 

Mary’s sweet Star dispels for them the night, 
The proper darkness of humanity. 


Calm, sad, serene; with faces worn and mild: 
Surely their choice of vigil is the best? 

Yea! for our roses fade, the world is wild; 
But there, beside the altar, there, is rest. 


Yet the man who could write so beautifully as that of the 
contemplative life was himself a “degenerate.” 





At the annual meeting of the Catholic Reading Guild held 
recently in England Mr. Philip Gibbs, the well-known author 
and journalist, strongly urged the wider diffusion of Catholic 
literature. In the course of his address he said: 


Looking at the matter impersonally, the suppression of 
nine-tenths of our present-day authors might be a good 
thing. Among the books of the day there are very few 
Catholic ones. Reading is not only a craze, but even a dis- 
ease, especially among women, and among the books they 
read very few are Catholic. In newspapers questions are 
often asked, such as “Is Marriage a Failure?” or “Is Religion 
Played Out?” and nothing is given the readers to inspire 
them with faith in their own way of life. It is for this 
reason, because it circulates literature inspired by Christian 
faith, with principles based on the unchanging truth, that 
evervone ought to help in “trundling the book barrow” 
of Catholic literature through the stream of the literature 
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of the day. Our Catholic literature has nothing in it of 
which we need be ashamed. We have many great Catho- 
lic novelists, and already the Catholic Reading Guild is 
circulating literature of a very noble character. We Catho- 
lics, however, should read our own authors more. Catho- 
lic literature should be placed more on a level with non- 
Catholic literature. That is to say, it should be obtainable 
on the same bookstall. There is no “dead prejudice” against 
literature of the kind, and the public is not only willing to 
read the Catholic point of view, but anxious to get it. But 
non-Catholics could not be expected to go out of their way 
to find the Catholic literature in its hiding place. Catholic 
productions, moreover, should be made a little more at- 
tractive in their outward appearance. If their covers were 
made as striking as those of the little books so common on 
bookstalls, they would be more appealing. 


Mr. Gibbs’s remarks had reference of course to conditions 
in England. But is not what he said quite as applicable to 
this country? 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Browne & Nolan, Dublin: 
Ireland at Lourdes, 1913. By Rev. Thomas McGeoy. One shilling. 


Doubleday, Page & Co,, New York: , 
Penrod. By Booth Tarkington. $1.25; The Mexican People: Their 
Struggle for Freedom. By L. Gutierrez De Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. 
$1.50; St. Louis. A Civic Masque. By Percy MacKaye. $1.00. 


Harper & Brothers, New York: 
Social Forces in Ergland and America. By H. G. Wells. $2.00. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Hamlet. Edited by Prof. John Livingstone Lowes. $0.25. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 

The Catholic Library. V. Holy Mass. Vol. I. By Rev. Herbert Lucas, 
S.J. $0.30; VI. Campion’s Ten Reasons. $0.30; Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. By F. A. Forbes. $0.30; Conference Matter for Religious. 2 
Vo's. By Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. $2.50; My Bark. A Sou- 
venir of Retreats Given by Rev. P. Adolphe Petit, S.J. $0.60; More Joy. 
By the Rt. Rev. Bishop von Keppler. $1.00; Luther. Vol. III. By 
Rev. Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated by E. M. Lamond. $3.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin .o., Boston: 
They Who Knock at Our Gates. By Mary Antin. $1.00; The Misad- 
ventures of Three Good Boys. By Judge Henry A. Shute. $1.25; 
Social Justice without Socialism. By John Bates Clark. $0.50. 


P. J Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Father Faber. By W. Hall-Patch. $0.40; The Church and Labor. By 
Rev. L. McKenna, S.J. $0.40. 

John Lane Co., New York: 
The New Optimism. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. $1.00. 


Lengmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Syndicalism in France. By Louis Kevine, Ph.D. With an Introduction 
by Prof: Franklin H. Giddings. $1.50. 


E. P. Prentice, New York: 
Rex Aurei Rivi. Auctore Ioanne Ruskin. Latine Interpretatus est 
Arcadius Avellanus. 


EDUCATION 
Is Our American Liberty of Education Endangered? 


The educational trust in America is advancing. This trust 
is nothing else than centralization of all education through 
the Federal Government. Such at least is the final aim. The 
initial measures in different States and localities extend to 
restrictions which hamper the work and progress of private 
schools. Sometimes it is a new building code, or an attempt 
at taxing the school buildings, which creates hardships to the 
parochial and other private schools. Now it is the free text- 
book law that puts a double burden on the Catholics. Then 
again it is the unwise extension of the compulsory school 
age that forces children to be in school until they are 16 or 
18 years old. The United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 2, 1914, gives a survey of the unceasing activities 
of the Legislatures to extend the school age. The alleged 
underlying motive is the protection of children against un- 
suitable child labor. Still this protection might easily be 
effected by other means, as in Europe. In Germany par- 
ticularly, the country to which we are so often directed to 
go for our models, the child leaves school at the age of 14. 
Some six or seven hours a week of continuation school are 
then given to the children in the cities. The industrial classes 
which they attend are in line with the industries of the cities. 
The unreasonably extended school age will mean that our 





children, in places where there is no Catholic high school will 
be forced into the public high school. What that would 
mean Archbishop Ireland has so tersely expressed in his 
famous portrayal of last year. Says the Archbishop: 

We plead with very particular emphasis in favor of Catho- 
lic youths, boys and girls, who, emerging from the grade 
of grammar school, are to be sent to a high school or a 
college. There is on the part of some parents the illusion 
that the religious instruction given in lower schools is ade- 
quate to all requirements, that children armed with it may 
in safety be exposed to the secularism of higher schools. 
The contrary is the obvious truth. In the grade or gram- 
mar school, pupils are yet immature in mind and are, to a 
great degree, incapable of the deeper and more thorough 
instruction in religion which they should be possessed of. 
As they leave the lower schools they are of the age when 
their mental faculties lead them to think and reason, as 
heretofore they could not have done. This is the time 
when they take to themselves the more serious studies in 
worldly branches of learning—the time, consequently, when 
religion should be presented to them in its deeper and 
broader aspects—and it is at this most critical period of 
their intellectual develonment that they are withdrawn from 
the guidance of the Church and placed within an atmosphere 
not merely negative in its influences, but frequently tainted 
with direct and positive anti-religious and anti-Catholic teach- 
ing. It is the time when those themes of study are made 
their daily occupation, which lend to the teacher the oppor- 
tunity of easier divagation from the principles of sound 
Catholic thought and conduct. I might go further and 
remark upon other perils of non-Catholic schools—so-called 
co-education, wild fads proposed as substitutes for religion 
in the domain of morals—from which tender consciences 
outside the Catholic Church shrink in fear, which Catholic 
parents should never allow to cross the pathways of child- 
hood and youth. 


The extended compulsory school age and the industrial 
school fad evidently imply that every boy and girl must have 
a high school education, when, as a matter of fact, many 
children after the elementary school are unable or unwilling 
to continue their education and should be made to take up 
suitable work. But if this unreasonable school age and the 
vocational school plan are insisted on, how can private 
schools afford to erect and equip buildings, and pay teachers’ 
salaries? The signs of the time point clearly to a school 
monopoly of the State. 

Catholic colleges often feel hampered on account of re- 
strictions imposed on them. The money standard of college 
work has been thought out by the Carnegie Foundation. A 
number of non-Catholic colleges were ready rather to give 
up their denominational character than the beckoning dollars, 
and adopted within their ring the new money standard. Next, 
pressure is brought to bear on the Legislature through some 
intimate friends of the select colleges and all other colleges 
are forced to submit to the standard. Thus the monopoly 
works. If such attempts are not thwarted what will become 
of our Catholic colleges and academies? Their lack of en- 
dowment may easily be offset by the amount of money in- 
volved in the free service of the religious teachers. But the 
very statement that such tabooed colleges are not up to the 
other institutions, lowers their reputation in the public mind. 

The greatest efforts, on a grand scale, are being made to 
discredit and destroy professional schools conducted under 
private auspices, especially by Catholics and the religious 
orders. The unauthorized investigation of the medical col- 
leges made by the Carnegie Foundation tried to put out of 
existence many medical colleges. This elimination agency 
is closely followed by the American Medical Association, 
which rates the existing medical institutions and thus turns 
the students away from the so-called inferior kind. To sup- 
pose that this rating is done according to strict merit and 
justice would demand the simplicity of an innocent babe. In 
fact this rating should be carefully examined and verified in 
the name of justice and fair play. 
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Another step in monopoly is the investigation of the ex- 
isting law schools by the Carnegie Foundation and the on- 
slaught on the night law schools and the proposed investi- 
gation of the hospitals. 

What the final outcome of this policy is to be was frankly 


proclaimed by Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, Chairman of the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical 


Association, in his recent address entitled, “Medicine a Func- 
tion of the State.” (Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, March 14, 1914.) The word “State” might be used, he 
says, in the broader sense to include municipal, state or 
national government, although many intelligent Americans 
claim that a city as a city, has no calling to enter upon uni- 
versity education. The prophetic doctor is confident that 
the large private universities such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
will voluntarily become a part of the great machinery that 
will carry on properly for the State the function of medicine. 
The speaker rejoices that the persistent policy of the Council 
on Education has during the last nine years reduced the 
number of 160 medical schools to 100. The large number of 
delegates present at the recent Chicago Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Council and representing almost every State 
of the Union, will, says Dr. Bevan, carry back to their States 
this new gospel of American medicine: “Medicine a Func- 
tion of the State.” We ought to be thankful for such a 
frank statement. We know now what all private medical 
schools may expect. Make your contract with the funeral 
director. 

There is further the project of a National University and 
the feverish activity of the Bureau of Education. The 
recent attempt to classify the colleges is still remembered. 
The money standard of education is again sounded in the 


latest Higher Education Letter No. 2: “Professors’ 
Salaries.” (April 30, 1914.) The Letter opens with the signi- 
ficant sentence: “The size of the salaries it pays its pro- 


fessors is coming to be regarded as an index of the standing 
and efficiency of college or university.” If the amount of the 
salaries is the measure for intellectual ability, then, of course, 
all those institutions that pay a small salary or no salary 
must be lacking in efficiency. Members of religious orders 
in our Catholic colleges are not paid a salary. Therefore, 
such institutions, by power of specious logic, must be insigni- 
ficant. Under the expressed purpose of nationalizing educa- 
tion, a most dangerous octopus of the monopoly of education 
is extending its tentacles and is curtailing and will eventually 
destroy liberty of education. 

No one has given expression to this final aim in such 
plain and brutal words as Dr. Charles Dabney, President of 
the Cincinnati University. Trying to spread his scheme of 
city universities, he has frequently varied this idea in cities 
like Toledo, Akron and Buffalo. He also advocated the founding 
of the so-called National University in Washington. Recently 
this gentleman said in a speech delivered in Toledo. 

It is infinitely more important that we should establish 

a perfect union of the American people. This we shall never 
do through private or sectarian schools. It can only be done 
through the public schools. The public school is the cement 
which binds the varied sand and gravel of our population 
into one solid national rock. With all American children in 
the public schools it would mean a solid America in the next 
generation. 

Cincinnati University, originally a private Protestant insti- 
tution, has become a city university supported by the taxes 
of the city of Cincinnati. 

Add to all the foregoing influences the following portentous 
fact, perhaps not sufficiently known: The Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society has, according to the latest report, estab- 
lished chapters for the spread of Socialism in sixty-two non- 


forty universities there are professors who openly indorse 
the object of this society. Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, 
Michigan, Ohio State, Kansas, Columbia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Wisconsin, New York, Vassar, California, Brown, Illinois, 
Dartmouth, Indiana, Montana, Miami, Pennsylvania, Western 
Reserve and many other universities have opened their doors 
to the propagation of Socialism. 

Naturally, then, the all-important question arises: Are we 
going to have here in America a European system of educa- 
tion, of the monarchical type, where only the government 
through the minister of education can inaugurate, direct, 
control and shape education or, worse than this, shall there 
be a Socialist control with the subsequent blight of science, 
culture and progress; or shall we continue to enjoy the 
freedom of individual enterprise in education with such 
reasonable restrictions as are compatible with a democratic 
form of government? It all depends on the leaders and 
patrons of private education. Let them make their case 
heard; let them be in touch with the legislative bodies in 
order to have the system of private schools with its merits 
understood by well-selected Catholic and non-Catholic repre- 
sentatives in the Legislatures and in the National Congress, 
and let them be supported in their noble work by the thou- 
sands of alumni who love their Alma Mater. Activity and 
sagacity and union of all forces are the demand of the hour. 
The Catholic Educational Association unites all these forces. 
The struggle for the defense of freedom of education should 
be taken up by all the Catholic societies of America, National, 
Local and Federated. We need not be alarmists, but the sad 
events in France and Portugal ought to warn us. Seculariza- 








Catholic, State and private universities and colleges. In 





tion of all education is in the air. VERITAS. 


ECONOMICS 


The Economic Value of the Individual 


Those engaged in the laudable work of diminishing the 
virulence of tuberculosis allege in favor of their undertaking 
the economic loss resulting from the mortality caused by 
that disease. They even take upon themselves to assign a 
yearly value to that loss. This is a mistake. No one ought 
to weaken a good cause with bad reasons, and a skilful 
statistican would hardly undertake to fix the economic value 
of the average man’s life. The truth of this will appear if 
one considers all that goes to effect this value, namely, the 
relation of each individual to multiplication and distribution 
of material goods in human society. 

Suppose for a moment a number of families each living 
on its own land and providing itself with food, clothing and 
shelter without any cooperation with others. One might be 
industrious; another, idle; a third, not remarkable for either. 
These differences would affect the comfort of the families 
in question: they would have no effect on the others. Neither 
the increase nor the diminution of the number of families 
so living would have any influence on the rest. Hence there 
would not be, outside each family, any economic value for 
the individual. When, following the inevitable social law, 
one would begin to devote itself to growing grain, another 
to cattle, a third to wool, a fourth to cotton or flax, and so 
on they would begin to have economic relations. These, 
however, would be but rudimentary. If the grain growers 
were idle, there would be for the others a shortage of bread, 
and they themselves would feel the want of meat and clothes; 
but if they were industrious and produced more corn than 
could be consumed, no one would be the better off. Their 
barns might be bursting with surplus grain, yet they could 
not be called rich, as the grain would have no exchangeable 
value. Under such conditions the workers might die pre- 
maturely, leaving behind them boys who would not be able 
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to till the land for, say five years. No economic loss would 
result from the death of such industrious workers; on the 
contrary, there would be an economic gain. The grain 
which hitherto was valueless would acquire its value, for it 
would have to supply all with bread until the grain farms 
could be worked again. 

But suppose the premature deaths did not occur; that one 
day another family came to the settlement, and that its head 
said to the grain growers: You have a lot of grain stored 
up which you cannot use, and you are working from morning 
to night just as you did when your capacity for producing 
was much less. I will undertake to grind for the whole 
settlement if you will give me a share of your grain, and if 
the others will provide me with meat, and clothing for my 
family. All agree. The manufacturer is introduced, partly 
a producer, partly a consumer, and by employing him the 
hard working families purchase leisure. Then come spinners 
and weavers and builders and all the other trades. Their 
presence makes it necessary to increase the production of 
the fields and the flocks, a much easier task than the turning 
from this to the manufacture in each family of their produce. 
The increase takes a value it could not have had before, and 
so the introduction of manufactures increases the economic 
value of the individual, which began when the families com- 
menced the system of exchanges. After some time another 
family comes in. “What are you?” The head replies: “I 
am an inventor.” “Do you work with your hands?” “No, 
I work with my head.” “Then you are a mere consumer of 
other men’s work. We do not want you here.” “Not so. I 
can show you how, by means of my machinery, to do 
much more easily and expeditiously what you now do at the 
cost of much time and labor.” He is taken into the settle- 
ment. He gets his support with the others, in return for 
which he gives them more leisure. Then comes another. 
“Things are going easily with you,” he says. “You have 
leisure, your children have leisure. Why do you not employ 
it usefully?” “How shall we do so?” is the reply. “Take 
me in and support me, and I will teach you. I am a school- 
master.” Then comes the physician, the author, the painter, 
the architect, the playwright, the actor, none of them workers, 
yet all of them of economic value, exchanging their in- 
tellectual work, for the produce of the field, the herd and the 
flock, making life fuller and more human, giving at the same 
time its value to the additional food and clothing that must 
be produced for them, and opening up new producing in- 
dustries to furnish them with the materials in which they 
work. Yet how is one at this stage to estimate the economic 
value of any one of what is now a real society, though rudi- 
mentary as yet. As time goes on the machinery of govern- 
ment is introduced. Its members are apparently mere con- 
sumers. But this is apparent only, as in giving his services 
each increases the demand for natural products, which other- 
wise would have no value. Then comes the miner with his 
store of gold. One cannot eat it, one cannot clothe himself 
in it. Yet as a medium of exchange it not only facilitates 
the exchange of existing commodities, but also contains in 
itself as such the potentialities of future productions. The 
miner has his economic value, but no arithmetical calculation 
can determine it. The same is to be said of the coal miner, 
the iron miner and so on, of the merchant with his clerks 
and workmen, of the seamen and their ships, by means of 
whom exchanges are made with other societies. Thus far 
we have considered the economic value of the individual in 
a developing society. We gathered from our consideration 
that mere mechanical labor has but a small part in giving 
the individual his value. We shall take up in another article 
the economic value of the individual in a fully established 


society. H. W. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Anglican friar, Father Dunstan Tate, whose reception 
into the Catholic Church was recorded in America of May 
16, made his profession of faith at the church of the Jesuit 
Fathers, Roehampton, London. It is expected that he will 
seek admission into the Society, and his companion friar, 
who entered the Church with him, goes to the Benedictines 
at Downside near Bath. A report, which at present lacks 
confirmation, states that another friar of the Anglican So- 
ciety of the Divine Compassion has been received into the 
Catholic Church. 





The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held at Atlantic City, June 29-July 1. The 
meeting is under the auspices of the Bishop of Trenton, who 
in his usual zealous and energetic way, is taking every care 
to make the delegates welcome to his diocese. The program 
is varied and attractive. Every phase of Catholic education 
will be discussed by specialists whose only desire is to pro- 
mote an interest on which the Church has put special in- 
sistence, the moral and religious training of the young, 
coupled with sound intellectual discipline. Catholic edu- 
cators should not need urging to attend such a Congress. 
For many of them attendance is in the nature of a duty; for 
others it will be both a pleasure and a profit. 





The news printed in the Mobile papers concerning the 
Fairhope colony appears to be somewhat inaccurate. Ac- 
cording to a member of the Colorado Single Tax Association 
the suit concerns not the dissolution of the colony but the 
retention of a name to which it is not entitled. The writer 
proceeds to say that single taxers do not believe in colonies 
and have never recognized Fairhope as their experiment. 
They choose Houston, Texas, as a test of the worth of their 
principles, and point to the fact that a single tax has been 
applied there for municipal purposes alone, with eminent 
success. This might furnish some Catholic economist an 
opportunity for an interesting investigation into the Houston 
plan. 





The “loyal remnant” of the Anglican Benedictines was sol- 
emnly inaugurated and “blessed” by the Bishop of Worcester 
at Pershore, on May 1st. His lordship performed the cere- 
mony, so we are told, attired in cope, mitre and gloves. The 
Kensitites, a body of truculent Protestant brawlers, got word 
of the impending ceremony, and descending like a wolf on 
the fold, made- a public protest. Such is the vaunted re- 
ligious tolerance of the Briton! Our Catholic brethren in 
England still seem to have very hazy ideas as to the 
strength of the “remnant”: two monks and four novices 
was the last computation, as against the solitary “monk” of 
plain fact. 

The May Current Opinion synopsizes an article in the Cen- 
tury Magazine on “Bernard Shaw’s disturbing relations to 
modern religion,” by Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, and notes it as 
a significant sign that a Roman Catholic priest, whom it calls 
“an American priest,” should pay so handsome a tribute to 
such a rebellious figure in contemporary English literature. 
It is no sign, significant or otherwise. There is no Catholic 
priest of that name in America or elsewhere. There are four 
distinguished sons of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy in the legal 
and political life of Australia, and one a missionary priest at 
Chetput, in the Archdiocese of Pondicherry, India, and one, 
we think, a Jesuit in England, all of whom bear the middle 
name of Gavan: but the panegyrist of Bernard Shaw is not of 
them. There is, however, a Rev. Philip Gavan Duffy, an Episcopal 
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minister in Vergennes, Vt., according to the “American 
Church Almanac” for 1913; and he is probably the author. 
But then, where is the significance? An Episcopal minister, high 
or low, is free to whitewash anything or anybody, even 
Henry VIII. 





A letter sent by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate to New York 
Assemblymen says that 

the State reformatories for girls have been so overcrowded 

that in many instances judges have not been able to send de- 

linquent girls to any institution. Conditions in the 

State prisons are scarcely less serious. The overcrowding 

at Sing Sing and other prisons is a standing disgrace to the 

State. 

A greater disgrace to the State are the awful facts that 
there are so many delinquent girls and so many felons within 
its borders. Why should swarms of young girls who are 
usually more inclined to virtue than to vice become holo- 
causts unto crime in the very bloom of their youth? A 
civilization which produces broods of sinful women lacks 
something essential. That something is not penal institutions 
nor police regulations but the spirit of God. It is the duty 
of the writer of the quoted letter as well as of every other 
citizen of the State to strive to bring back God to the places 
from which He has been banished. In God alone lies the 
remedy of our innumerable evils. 


The following appeared in the London Times of May 4: 


A CANADIAN “Kikuyu,” 


To the Editor of the Times: | 
Sir:—As Canon Moyes, writing from Westminster Cathe- 
dral, has authoritatively stated in your issue of February 

4 that no Roman Catholic could possibly partake of an 

Anglican Eucharist because by this very act he ceases to be 

a Roman Catholic, it is useless (for it would serve no 

charitable purpose) for me to give, as requested, the names 

of those present at our Easter Communion in the pioneer 
days of Prince Rupert, when I was the only clergyman 
there. At the time | fully understood that certain ones 
called themselves Roman Catholics, and welcomed them in 
the name of Christ with no thought of imperiling their 
Church standing, being ignorant of such a drastic rule. 
Yours truly, 
F. H. Du Vernet, Bishop of Caledonia. 
Prince Rupert, B. C., April 13. 

This was evidently called forth by the letter of several 
leading Catholics of Prince Rupert, which we published some 
weeks ago, and which appeared in a condensed form in the 
Times; though for reasons best known to himself Dr. Du 
Vernet does not allude to it directly. No doubt, however, he 
has learned something from the incident. 





The London Tablet prints a Reuter’s despatch from Quebec, 
which states that the Lieutenant Governor had rebuked the 
Vérité for holding the Boy Scout movement in suspicion. Sir 
Francois Langelier proved the journal wrong by citing 
Cardinal Bourne’s hearty approval of the Scouts and the 
Duke of Norfolk’s support. He said the idea that in a mixed 
population boys of different religious beliefs should not asso- 
ciate in one organization, is ridiculous, and concluded by 
telling how the Boy Scouts had the special blessing of the 
—Duke of Connaught. 

About the time Sir Francois Langelier was speaking the 
French journal La Croix had the following : 

People in Calais, though not surprised beyond measure, 
regret very much that the Boy Scouts were ordered to at- 
tend a meeting on Easter Sunday morning just at the hour 
of Mass. Could not that day have been left to the children 
for their religious duties, the more so as the next day was 
free? It is true that the Freemasons of Calais, who are 
at the head of the Boy Scouts’ organization, are anxious to 





The Vérité will allow that the Duke of Norfolk under- 
stands the Scout movement in England, and it will acknowl- 
edge with profound respect Cardinal Bourne’s perfect 
prudence in the government of his flock. Indeed, it must 
feel that to express even this opinion, except in self defence, 
would be impertinent, though it may have its doubts about 
Sir Francois Langelier’s insinuation, that those great per- 
sonages and he are of one mind regarding the associating 
of boys of different religions in one organization without 
any mention of precautions. But when it comes to Quebec, 
even the Vérité may be allowed to hold that those who have 
consecrated their lives there to the Catholic cause are likely 
to have a clearer vision in the matter in question, than any, 
however great, across the ocean. Does it not occur to Sir 
Francois Langelier, that Scoutism, once rooted among his people, 
is more likely to develop along French lines, than English? 





The Bishop of London lately presented to Convocation a 
petition of seven hundred clergy of his diocese, and another of 
over six thousand communicants, asking the Bishops to take action 
on Rationalism in the Church. Other petitions to the same pur- 
pose were presented. On the other side the Bishop of Southwark 
presented a petition signed by dignitaries and university men of 
sort, recommending the Bishops not to meddle with matters 
they did not understand—a document throwing some light on 
the status of a Bishop in that denomination. Under the circum- 
stances, brave though he be, the Bishop of London could not 
ask his fellow-bishops to join with him in defining the position 
of the Church of England with regard to the Incarnation, the 
Virgin Birth, the Resurrection and other such matters. He 
had to content himself with a set of resolutions that would ex- 
press their own views only. These were drawn up so tenderly 
that one would have to be a very advanced thinker indeéd to 
view them unkindly; in fact the concessions they contained could 
not but nullify the defence of the creeds they tried to set up. 

Perhaps the Bishop of London did not perceive this; but the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did. He began his speech by saying that 
he had “a prepossession against general declarations of the Episco- 
pate.” That he has such a prepossession as a private individual, 
everything one knows of him would lead one to believe: that 
he must have it in his official capacity is self-evident; since there 
are so many “general declarations of the episcopate” in general 
council assembled he has to ignore. However, as the resolutions 
amount to so very little, he was willing to support them. He 
added that the danger of unbelief is really less than many think 
Morleena Kenwigs went to the hairdresser’s, apparently to have 
her flaxen tails trimmed for the picnic to Eel pie Island. Really 
she was led thither by fate or fortune to be an instrument of 
reconciliation between her family and the disabused Mr. Lilly- 
vick. Their mutual recognition had to be a thrilling scene, and 
Dickens relieves its tension with the episode of the coalheaver. 
“We don’t shave coalheavers here, my man.” “Why, I saw you 
shaving a baker last week.” “It’s no use, my good fellow, the 
line must be drawn somewhere, and I draw it at bakers.” Had 
he put the line as low as coalheavers, he would have found the 
danger to his shop’s reputation from the unshaveable, very slight 
indeed. Had he raised it, the danger would have been real, and 
he might have had to put the water-rate collector himself out 
of the barber’s chair. So it is with the Church of England. 
Should Archbishop Davidson draw the line between faith and 
unfaith where the Catholic Church has always drawn it; should 
he draw it where St. John draws it, he would not say the danger 
of unbelief is slight. But then he would have to put a good many 
clergymen out of the Church, perhaps some Bishops. It is so 
much easier to put the line down and reckon as honest seekers 
after truth, men who a generation ago would have been held 
rank infidels. But sooner or later he will reach the coalheaver, 
and then what will he do? 





satisfy, first of all, their sectarian passions. 






























































